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For  those  who  have  secured  "Bio¬ 
graphical  Notes"  during  the  past 
year,  we  have  prepared 


bringing  up  to  date  the  Art  Record  of 
the  Fifty  American  Artists  originally  in¬ 
cluded.  This  will  be  mailed  without 
charge,  on  the  application  of  those 
whose  orders  have  already  been  filled. 

The  Addenda  will  be  included  with 
all  future  orders  at  the  original  price  of 
50  cents,  postpaid.  105  pages.  5ins. 
X  8  ins. 


450  FIFTH  AVENUE  (at  Fortieth  Street) 


MOULTON  (®.  RICKETTS 

INCORPORATED 


PAINTINGS 

OF  THE 

Old  and  Modern  Schools 


71-75  EAST  VAN  BUREN  STREET  ....  CHICAGO 
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TIFFANY  &  CO. 


EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS  , 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
WHICH  CANNOT  BE  OB¬ 
TAINED  ELSEWHERE 

FIFTH  Mmm  &  37™STREET 
NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


LONDON 
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An  exhibition  of  JAPANESE 
FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT  will 

BE  HELD  IN  OUR  FIFTH  FLOOR  GALLERY 
FOR  TWO  WEEKS  COMMENCING  MARCH  14 


Also  LECTURES  and 
DEMONSTRAT IONS 

OF  Flower  arrangement 
AND  Tea  Ceremony  by 

MISS  MARY  AVERILL 

(AUTHOR  OF  “Japanese  Flower 
Arrangement”  AND  “The  Flower 
Art  of  Japan"),  assisted  by 

MR.  K.  NAKAGAWA 


The  dates  of  these  will  be: 

Flower  Arrangement, 

Tuesdays,  March  14  and  21 

Tea  Ceremony, 

Fridays,  March  17  and  24 

AT  FOUR  O’CLOCK 
You  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 


YAMANAKA 

GALLERIES 

254  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


HILL  TOLERTON 

THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

HIGH-CLASS  ENGRA  VINGS  AND 
ETCHINGS 

107  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Salvar  Studio 

JAPANESE  COLOR  PRINTS 
From  the  Collection  of 
COUNT  BORIS  SAGGANOFF 

ORIENTAL  ART  OBJECTS 
PAUL  H.  BOYER 

Twelve  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  purchased  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 

CARRIG-ROHANE  SHOP 

INCORPORATED 

MR.  HERMANN  DUDLEY  MURPHY,  the  founder  of  the  shop,  and  unquestionably  the  most  origi¬ 
nal  and  artistic  designer  of  frames  in  America,  will  retain  his  interest  and  continue  to  direct  the  artistic 
side  of  the  work. 

We  are  retaining  the  entire  corps  of  workers  of  our  own  and  the  Carrig-Rohane  shops,  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  enables  us  to  guarantee  originality  of  design  and  quality  of  workmanship  unsurpassed  here  or  abroad. 

R.  C.  &  N.  M.  VOSE,  394-8  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Established  1841 


Apaikting  by  p.alma 

X’ECCHIO,  1480-1528 

Up  to  the  present  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  has  jtossessed  no  painting  of  the 
Venetian  School  proper,  in  its  full  develop¬ 
ment  as  regards  colour  and  composition. 
Two  recent  additions  supply  this  lack 
and  represent  Iiesides  nearly  the  full 
range  of  the  art  of  an  important  painter. 
This  is  Palma  Weehio,  or  Palma  the 
Elder,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  nephew  Palma  Giovane,  or  Palma  the 
\'ounger;  a  painter  of  far  inferior  gifts, 
some  of  whose  works  are  modeled  upon 
those  of  his  uncle.  The  acquisitions  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  a  Portrait  of  a  Venetian,  here 
illustrated,  and  a  Sacred  Conversation, 
representing  the  Holy  Family,  Saint 
Catherine,  Saint  John  and  a  Donor. 


Owned  by  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  VENETIAN 
BY  PALMA  VECCHIO 


Palma  was  horn  at  Serinalta,  near 
Bergamo,  in  1480.  His  exact  artistic 
origin  is  unknown,  but  he  seems  to  have 
Iiecn  trained  in  Venice  in  the  school  of 
Giovanni  Bellini,  |)ossil)iy  as  a  pupil  of 
Cima.  Some  of  his  works  contain  unmis¬ 
takable  Bergamesque  elements.  The 
greater  number  of  his  iraintings  were 
executed  in  Venice,  and  in  his  later  period 
he  was  affected  liy  the  style  of  Giorgione 
ami  Titian.  The  only  other  important 
intluence  which  can  be  traced  in  his  work 
is  that  of  Lorenzo  Lotto,  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  during  his  stay  in  Berga¬ 
mo,  about  1512.  Palma  died  at  Venice 
in  1528. 

Palma  easily  holds  first  place  among  the 
group  of  painters  who  were  below  the 
level  of  Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Veronese, 
and  is  intermediate  in  rank  between  these 
men  and  the  others  of  the  same  period 
and  region.  On  a  few  occasions,  as  in  the 
St.  Barbara,  in  Venice,  the  Three  Graces 
in  the  Dresden  (iallery,  and  the  alleged 
Portrait  of  a  Poet  in  London,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  much  contested  Tempesta  in 
Venice,  Palma  rose  actually  to  the  full 
height  of  his  greatest  contemporaries. 

His  draughtsmanship  is,  as  a  rule,  care¬ 
less  in  fletail,  but  it  has  the  ease,  sweep 
and  (leci.sion  of  mastery.  If  his  sentiment 
lacks  aristocratic  refinement,  and  is 
neither  intimate  nor  deep,  it  is  gracious, 
manly,  and  oftentimes  dreamy  and  poetic. 
Almost  iin’ariably,  because  of  his  pleasure 
in  sheer  healthfiilness,  he  avoids  painful 
subjects,  and  pervades  everything  with  a 
kind  of  serious  buoyanct’  and  cheerfulness. 
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Plates 


CONTENTS,  MARCH,  1916 


WILLIAM  CALLOW,  R.W.S. 

Water-Colour 

Fish  Market  on  the  Quay,  Folke¬ 
stone  Harbour 
Frontispiece 

WILLIAM  CALLOW,  R.W.S. 

Water-Colour 
Giessen  on  the  Lahn 
Facing  page  6 

WILLIAM  CALLOW,  R.W.S. 

Water-Colour 

The  Belfry  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ghent 
Facing  page  lo 

WILLIAM  CALLOW,  R.W.S. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  111 . By  W.  H.  deB.  Nel.son 

Ten  Illustrations. 

A  MODERNIZER  OF  THE  GREEK  IDEAL . By  W.  11.  deB.  Nelson 

Six  Illustrations. 

AN  ARMOURER’S  WORKSHOP . 

WILLIAM  CALLOW,  PAINTER  IN  WATER-COLOURS  (I812-I9((8i . By  T.  Martin  Wood 

Seventeen  Illustrations. 

MODERN  BRITISH  .SCULPTORS:  SOME  YOUNGER  MEN  By  Alfred  Yockney 

Twenty  Illustrations. 

PAINTINGS  BY  MISS  I.  L.  GLOAG,  R.O.I . By  Arthur  Reddle 

Eight  Illustrations. 

RECENT  DESIGNS  IN  DOMESTIC  ARCIHTECl  URE 
Five  Illustrations  and  Three  Plans. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHING  IN  THE  ARMY 
Five  Illustrations. 

STUDIO  TALK  (From  Our  Own  Correspondents) .  . 

Thirty-six  Illustrations. 


Water-Colour 

Interior  of  Whitby  Abbey 
Facing  page  14 

E.  A.  COX,  R.B.A. 

Panel 

Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy'  Pre¬ 
senting  A  Charter  to  the 
Merchant  Adventurers 
Facing  page  48 

D.  Y.  CAMERON,  A.R.A.,  R.W.S. 

Water-Colour 

INVERLOCHY' 

Facing  page  52 


ART  .SCHOOL  NOTES: 

LONDON . 

EDINBURGH . 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 

THE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  THE  WAYS  OF  CRITICS . 

JOHN  MARIN’S  WATER-COLOURS . 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  PAINTER’S  MIND . 

Four  Illustrations. 

THE  ETCHINGS,  LITHOGRAPHS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  JOHN  SLOAN  By  A.  E.  Gallatin 

Six  Illustrations. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  CRAFTSMEN.  NOTES  AT  RANDOM.  By  Haswellt:.  Jeffery 
Three  Illustrations. 

IN  THE  GALLERIES . 

Four  Illustrations. 
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Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

EXHIBITION 
OF  ETCHINGS 
DRY  POINTS 

BY 

WHISTLER 

FEBRUARY  17th 
TO 

MARCH  11th 

4  East  3  9th  St.  New  York 


Madonna  of  the  Sack 

By  ANDREA  DEL  SARTO 


One  of  the  subjects  recently  issued  by  the 
Medici  Society  from  the  fresco  in  the  Church  of 
the  Annunziata,  Florence,  Italy.  In  colors. 
Price  of  print,  $10.00,  or  framed  as  illustrated 
above,  $17.50. 

Catalog  with  over  350  illustrations  sent  on  receipt  of 
25  cents  (stamps  accepted),  which  may  be  deducted  from 
first  purchase  of  $2.00  or  over  in  value. 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4  PARK  SQUARE  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Sole  Agents  in  U.  S.  A. 
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Arlington  Art  Galleries 

MODERN  PAINTINGS 

Characteristic  Examples  of  the  Hudson  River  School  always  on  view 

FREQUENT  EXHIBITIONS  OF  WORK  BY 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

DURING  THE  SEASON 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  REQUEST 

274  MADISON  AVENUE,  between  39th  and  40th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 


ARTISTS’  PRIZE  CONTEST 


A  Prize  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  each  is  offered  for  the  best  colored 
drawing  depicting  : 

tfiOCA  nn  the  victory  of  the  AELIES  f\f\ 

^ZOU.UU  Second,  THE  PROCEAMATION  OF  PEACE  M>^OU.UU 


It  is  suggested  that  the  drawings  should  appeal  to  the  finer  emotions  of  the  British  people. 

The  drawings  selected  will  be  published  in  connection  with  a  newspaper  issued  in  Scotland, 
and  competition  is  invited  from  all  artists  in  America.  The  drawings  submitted  for  competi¬ 
tion  will  become  the  property  of  the  advertiser,  and  the  names  of  the  winners  will  be  published 
in  this  newspaper  as  soon  as  possible  after  adjudication.  Should  any  of  the  drawings  which 
may  not  obtain  a  prize  be  subsequently  used  they  will  be  generously  paid  for. 

Competitors  will  please  send  their  drawings  to  Mr.  WILSON  D.  LYON,  care  of  Messrs. 
H.  W.  Peabody  &  Co.,  State  Street,  New  York,  on  or  before  Friday,  March  31,  1916. 


BRADLEY  STUDIOS 

Have  you  a  daguerreotype  or  faded  picture  of 
any  of  your  ancestors  which  you  would  like 
restored  and  finished  in  a  modern  style,  mak¬ 
ing  it  absolutely  permanent  and  still  retaining 
its  quaint,  original  charm?  Consult  us,  as  we 
have  made  a  study  and  are  expert  at  this  art. 

Photographic  Portraiture  of  Distinction 
Home  Photography  at  reasonable  prices 

435  FIFTH  AVENUE  .  NEW  YORK 


Copy  of  a  Daguerreotype 


SECOND  EDITION  REVISED 

FREEHAND  PERSPECTIVE  AND  SKETCHING 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Expression  in  the  Pictorial 
Representation  of  Common  Objects,  Interiors, 
Buildings  and  Landscapes 

By  DORA  MIRIAM  NORTON,  Instructor  in  Porspectire 
Sketching  and  Color,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A  series  of  exercises  with  explanatory  text,  to  covering  the  subject  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  as  directed  gives  the  power  to  draw  with  ease  and  intelli¬ 
gence  from  object,  memory  and  descripiions.  A  text-book  for  high,  normal 
and  technical  schools,  and  for  colleges.  A  book  of  reference  for  artists  and 
draughtsmen  and  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing.  Two  hundred  and 
sixtv-three  illustrations.  Few  technical  terms  employed  and  all  clearly  ex¬ 
plained.  Complete  working  index.  In  the  absence  of  a  teacher  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  may  be  gained  from  the  book  alone.  per  copy. 

Address  orders  to  the  Sales  Department 
PRATT  INSTITUTE.  220  Ryenon  Street.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Antiques  Reproductions 

Mr.  EDW.  N.  ELMORE  has  just 
completed  the  purchase  of  the 
contents  of  the  hne  old  Southern 
mansion  of  Gen.  Francis  Marion, 
and  has  placed  them  on  exhibi¬ 
tion,  with  his  other  collections,  at 

2  West  29th  Street  -----  New  York 


FUCIGNAS  STUDIOS 

Church  and  Garden  Furniture 
Marble.  Stone,  Cement.  Terra  Cotta 
Wrought  Iron —  Interior  Decoration 
2  West  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Wiinn  'Pn 


lilts 


From  exclusive  designs  and  in  the  original 
colors.  16x24.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WM.  T.  SHEPHERD,  Sales  Agent.  Evanston,  III. 


PICTURE  RESTORATION 
ROUGERON 


94  PARK  AVE..  bet.  39ih  &  40th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 
Established  in  New  York  since  1907 

HIGHEST  REFERENCES 

from  Museums,  Collectors  and  Picture  Dealers 


IHs  landscajtes  are  spacious  and  serene: 
and,  without  haunting  us  as  do  those  of 
Giorgione,  they  have  yet  their  sunny 
magic.  Everyday  scenes  take  on  a  fine 
material  picturesqueness,  and  mild  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  aids  the  impression  given 
that  they  belong  to  a  golden  age  of  worldly 
romance.  He  is  in  consequence  the 
painter  par  excellence  of  the  compositions 
called  Sacred  Conversations,  although  he 
was  not,  as  used  to  be  confidently  asserted, 
the  creator  of  them. 

What  Layard  wrote  concerning  Titian’s 
works  of  this  kind  may  also  apply  in 
great  measure  to  those  of  Palma: 

“Large  symbolical  compositions,  full  of 
allusions  adapted  to  church  history,  were 
not  his  object;  he  aimed  neither  at  strict¬ 
ness  of  expression,  nor  at  forcible  develop¬ 
ment  of  form  nor  even,  directly,  at  ideal 
lieauty,  chough  all  these  qualities  were 
within  his  grasp.  Nevertheless,  those 
excellences  which,  from  his  first  to  his  last 
picture,  he  sought  to  attain  in  the  highest 
l)erfection,  were  not  less  high  and  infinite 
in  nature  than  those  of  the  other  great 
masters.  The  austere  and  glowing  force 
of  Giorgione  resolves  itself  in  Titian  into 
a  free  and  serene  beauty — a  pleasing  and 
noble  idea  of  nature.  All  that  has  been 
said  of  the  Venetian  tendency  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  Titian.  The  beings  he 
creates  seem  to  have  a  high  consciousness 
and  calm  enjoyment  of  existence.  An 
harmonious  sense  of  dignified  well-being, 
removed  from  the  accidents  of  common 
life,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  governed  the  antique,  char¬ 
acterizes  them  all.  flence  the  grateful 
and  elevating  impression  they  produce 
on  the  spectator,  though  presenting  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  transcript  of  familiar 
and  well-known  objects,  or  representations 

(Continued  on  page  J2) 
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Forum  Exhibition 

of 

Modern  American  Painters 

MARCH  13  to  APRIL  7,  1916 

HE  largest,  most  comprehensive  and  import¬ 
ant  exhibition  of  the  more  modern  American 
paintings  ever  held.  A  vital  and  significant  event 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
our  native  art. 

Under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Christian  Brinton  Alfred  Stieglitz 
Robert  Henri  Dr.  John  Weichsel 

W.  H.  de  B.  Nelson  Willard  Huntington  Wright 

Artists  whose  best  work  will  he  on  view: 

Alfred  Maurer 
Henry  L.  McFee 
George  F.  Of 
Man  Ray 
Morgan  Russell 
Charles  H.  Sheeler 
A.  Walkowitz 
Win.  and  Marguerite  Zorach 

III!  I  I  llllllll  mil  III  llllllllllllllll  I  I  I  III  I  I  I  III  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  III  II  I  I  I  I  I  I  III!  I  I  I  I  I  mil  I  I  llllllllll 

ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Fifteen  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 


Ben  Benn 
Thomas  H.  Benton 
Oscar  Bluemner 
Andrew  Dasburg 
Arthur  G.  Dove 
Marsden  Hartley 
S.  Macdonald-Wright 
John  Marin 


Tower  of  Ivory 


Famous  Canvases 

at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

1.  Summer  Evening,  by  Edivard  Ditfner 

2.  The  Model  .  by  William  W.  Churchill 

3.  Sleep  ...  by  Frederick  Carl  Frieseke 
. winner  of  Grand'  Prize 

4.  Nude  Study  .  by  John  Singer  Sargent 

5.  Tower  of  Ivory  .  by  Philip  Leslie  Hale 


These  5  famous  nudes,  reproduced  in  sepia  on  heavy 
ivory  tinted  plate  paper,  size  11x14.  Just  the  things 
for  gifts  or  framing  for  your  own  wall.  Sent  postpaid, 
5  for  one  dollar.  Send  in  your  order  to-day  as  the 
supply  is  limited. 

Exposition  Art  Company 

61  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKER 

NEWCOMB-MACKLIN  CO. 

ORIGINATORS,  DESIGNERS  and  MAKERS  OF 

FINE  PICTURE  FRAMES 

SALESROOM:  233  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
FACTORY:  State  and  Kinzie  Streets,  CHICAGO 

RARE,  DISTINCTIVE  AND  ARTISTIC  SPANISH 
ITALIAN,  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  I'ERIOD 
FRAMES  BEAUTIFULLY  TONED  AND  FINISHED 

Lowest  Prices  Guaranteed 

Catalogues  sent  to  Artists  and  Dealers 

EXHIBITION  FRAMES  A  SPECIALTY 
Exclusive  STANFORD  WHITE  Designs 
Established  Forty  Y ears 


SliiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiirniiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiitiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiincS! 


I  The  splendid  collection  of  paintings 

=  exhibited  in  the  spacious  galleries  of 

I  the  New  York  Public  Library  Build- 

S  ing  at  42nd  Street  and  5th  Avenue, 

I  is  probably  viewed  by  more  people 

I  than  any  other  collection  in  the 

5  country. 

i  The  pleasure  of  viewing  these  pic- 

g  '  tures  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 

I  perfect  shadowless  illLimination  pro- 

1  I  duced  by  the 

I  Johns-Manville  Lighting  Service 

I  which  is  installed  there. 

g  '  By  the  Frink  System  the  light  is  com- 

I  ’  pletely  diffused.  Every  picture  is 

I  lighted  evenly — no  over-illumination 

I  '  and  no  flint  of  shadow.  The  effect  is 

I  I  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  each  pic- 

S  :  ture  exactly  as  the  artist  intended  it 

1  to  be  shown. 

I  ■'  The  Frink  System  of  Picture  Ligliting 

I  is  a  part  of  Johns-Manville  Lighting 

I  Service.  This  Service  has  solved 

g  many  lighting  problems  for  artists 

I  I  and  exhibitors  and  will  gladly  recom- 

I  mend  and  supply  lighting  equipment 

=  i  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 


I  H.  W. 

=  i  Atlanta 
=  Baltimore 

U  Boston 

=  Buffalo 

=  Chicago 

=  Cincinnati 

g  Cleveland 

=  Columbus 

=  Denver 

=  Detroit 

g  Galveston 

=  Indianapolis 

S!]|||IIIIIMII[]MIIIIIIIII|[]llllllllllll[]ltllllllllllUJIIiniMIIICIIIIIIII[lllllll[IIIIMIIIIIIIUIIIlllllllllUIIIINIIIIII[3 


Write  for  information. 


Johns  -  Manville  Co . 


Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgli 


Portland 
St.  Louis 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  p'rancisco 
Seattle 
Toledo 


How  the  Art  Galleries  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library 
Are  Illuminated 


Ntw  York  Public  Library,  Frink  Gallery  Reflectors  used 
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ART  SCHOOLS _ 

1^1:011  AR  AND  SUMMER  CLASSES 


NEW  YORK 


The  Art  Students’  League 


OF  NEW  YORK 


PAINTING 

Portrait 

Robert  Henri 
Frank  Vincent  DuMond 
Dimitri  Romanoffsky 

Life 

F.  Luis  Mora 
Frank  Vincent  DuMond 
Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 

Miniature 

Alice  Beckington 

Composition 

Wm.  DeLeftwich  Dodge 
Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 

Landscape 

Cecil  Chichester 


DRAWING 

Life 

Frank  Vincent  DuMond 
Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 
F.  Luis  Mora 
George  B.  Bridgman 
Edward  Dufner 

Antique 

George  B.  Bridgman 
Hans  Peter  Hansen 

Illustration 

Thomas  Fogarty 
Charles  Chapman 
Walter  Biggs 

Commercial  Art 

Edward  Penfield 


Special  afternoon  and  evening  classes  in  Etching  in  Black  and  White  and  Color — 
Voitech  Preissig. 

Water  Color  Painting — Jane  Peterson. 

Modeling — Robert  Aitken.  Students  enter  at  any  time. 

Art  Students’  League  of  New  York,  215  West  57th  Street 

special  circular  on  Etching  and  general  catalogue  on  application 


WINTER  SCHOOL  OF  GRAPHIC  ART 

A  school  where  every  student  is  encouraged  to  feel, 
think,  and  work  by  himself,  where  he  is  urged  to 
trust  to  the  artistic  impulse  within  him  and  to  let 
that  impulse  have  full  expression  in  his  work.  Paint¬ 
ing,  drawing,  wood  carving.  Further  information 
to  be  had  of 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 

Director 

106  Columbia  Heights  Brooklyn,  New  York 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Four-year  course  in  Painting  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.  P.  Three-year  certificate  course  in  Design. 
Special  course  in  Illustration.  Prizes;  graduate  fel¬ 
lowship  entitling  holder  to  a  year’s  study  abroad. 
Special  students  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  bulle¬ 
tin  and  information  address  Registrar,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  announcements  for 
the  April  International  Studio  should  reach  the  School  Department 
by  March  8. 


The  Elverhoj  Colony  Summer  School 

MILTON-ON-HUDSON,  NE\V  YORK 
Painting,  Etching,  Tapestry  Weaving,  Design  and  Advanced  Metal  Craft 

Study  art  under  ideal  conditions  in  the  picturesque  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
George  Inness’  famous  old  sketching  ground  and  the  home  of  professional  artists 
throughout  the  year. 

Delightful  and  invigorating  climate;  boating,  fishing  and  bathing  in  the  Hud¬ 
son.  Within  easy  reach  of  New  York  and  all  the  historic  and  scenic  places  on 
the  Hudson.  Hudson  River  Day  Boats  and  West  Shore  R.  R.  stop  at  Milton, 
ten  minutes’  walk  from  colony.  Boarding  accommodations  for  students  and 
other  guests.  Illustrated  circular  on  request. 


BLUE  DOME  FELLOWSHIP 


A  GROUP  OF  ARTISTS  AND  STUDENTS  AFFILIATED  FOR  MU'^'UAI,  BENEFIT  IN  THE 
STUDY  OF  THE  FIGURE  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE 
DEWING  WOODWARD,  President 

Instruction  based  upon  Laws  of  Beauty  and  Coherence.  Also  an  Association  of  Experienced  Artists 
for  Mutual  Benefit.  Lectures  by  Eminent  Men  and  Women.  Every  Facility — Beautiful  Grounds, 
Spacious  Studio,  Comfortable  Inn.  June  to  October.  Address  inquiries  to  the  Secretary,  LOUISE 
JOHNSON,  Shady,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 

I'he  New  York  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Art  announces  greatly  en¬ 
larged  acti\-ities  for  its  summer  session. 

Because  of  European  conditions,  which 
forbid  travel  for  cultural  study,  the  school 
will  make  a  ^'ery  strong  effort  to  present 
attractive,  efficient,  cultural  courses  to 
persons  desiring  to  utilize  their  time  in 
this  country.  To  this  end  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  winter  school,  with 
carefully  chosen  assistants,  will  take  charge 
of  the  summer  school  work.  This  in¬ 
sures  instruction  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  as  that  which  has  made  the  winter 
school  a  success. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  courses  in  indoor  and  outdoor  illus¬ 
tration,  life  drawing,  craft  training,  pho¬ 
tography,  and  a  class  for  children  with 
instruction  leading  not  only  to  taste 
cultivation,  but  to  an  appreciation  of  art 
in  child  environment.  The  regular  courses 
in  painting,  interior  decoration,  costume 
design,  poster  adt'ertising,  pencil  sketch¬ 
ing,  normal  training,  etc.,  will  also  be 
given  with  two  distinct  objects  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  First,  the  programs  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  so  arrangerl  that  teachers  of  any 
grade  of  proficiency  may  study  two  or 
more  ol  these  subjects  with  a  view  to  teach¬ 
ing  them  in  elementary,  high  or  technical 
schools.  Second,  all  courses  are  arranged 
so  that  professional  students  in  any  field 
may  gi\'e  their  whole  time  to  the  intensive 
study  of  their  own  specialties. 


LIFE  DRAWING  BY  PUPIL  OF  NEW 
YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE 
AND  APPLIED  ART 


An  innovation  which  will  appeal 
strongly,  not  only  to  students  of  former 
years,  but  also  to  newcomers,  is  the  change 
in  living  accommodations.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  large  central  dining¬ 
room,  near  the  school,  with  adjacent  bed¬ 
rooms  and  tents,  under  expert  manage¬ 
ment.  This  plan  insures  a  flat  living  rate 
of  ten  dollars  per  week  for  those  who  care 
to  live  in  a  community  way.  Through 
this  plan  the  school  hopes  to  attract  inter¬ 
esting  people  in  all  artistic  fields  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  build  around  this  an  art  com¬ 
munity.  There  are  very  desirable  private 
houses  for  those  who  prefer  to  live  in  a 
more  quiet  way.  Students  living  in  this 
way  will  be  transported  to  and  from  the 
school  free  of  charge. 

The  central  studio  building  has  been 
equipped  with  electric  lights  and  other 
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accessories  for  social  activities  and  a 
series  of  evening  events  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated. 

The  summer  curriculum  of  the  school 
is  now  arranged  so  that  it  becomes  a  defi¬ 
nite  part  of  the  regular  school  course,  and 
students  taking  work  in  any  department 
receive  credit  toward  a  full  diploma  from 
the  school. 

Definite  trade  connections  between  the 
departments  of  interior  decoration,  cos¬ 
tume  design  and  poster  advertising  have 
been  made  with  some  of  the  best  houses 
and  firms  in  the  country.  Not  only  are 
the  students  of  these  departments  in  de¬ 
mand  for  positions,  but  each  department 
has  constantly  on  hand  competitive  prob¬ 
lems  whose  prizes  range  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  Students  of  abil¬ 
ity  are  thus  given  an  opportunity  for 
financial  aid  in  connection  with  their  work. 


OUTDOOR  PAINTING  BY  SUMMER  PUPIL 
OF  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE 
AND  APPLIED  ART 


The  seventh  summer  session  of  the 
Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography 
will  be  held  at  East  Canaan,  Connecticut, 
instead  of  Seguinland,  Maine,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  during  July  and  August.  East 
Canaan  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley 
in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Northern  Con¬ 
necticut,  at  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  surrounded 
by  hills  rising  another  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  valley.  The  coun¬ 
try  furnishes  abundance  of  photographic 
material,  comprising,  within  easy  walking 
distance,  farms,  rolling  uplands,  streams, 
rugged  mountains  and  architecture  of 
typically  New  England  character,  many 
of  the  buildings  dating  from  Colonial 
times.  Numerous  industries,  such  as 
iron  furnaces,  lime  kilns,  and  the  like, 
afford  abundant  opportunity  for  pictorial 
work.  The  neighbourhood  is  by  no  means 
thickly  settled,  and  those  persons  who 
enjoy  the  seclusion  of  country  life  will  find 
it  here.  Not  least  among  the  attractions 
of  this  portion  of  Connecticut  are  the 
delightfid  climate  and  the  practical  free¬ 
dom  from  mosquitoes. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  PUPIL  OF  CLARENCE 
H.  WHITE 


NEW  YORK  (Continued) 


SENSIBLE  SUMMER  ART  STUDY 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ANO  APPLIEO  ART 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS.  President  Belle  Terre,  Long  Island 

Greatly  enlarged  equipment,  more  courses, 
new  living  arrangements,  attractive  social 
activities.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  to 

SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Secretary 
2239  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


MODERN  ART  SCHOOL 

Sculpture,  Painting,  Poster,  Applied  Design, 
Interior  Decoration,  Illustration,  Pottery 
Classes  arranged  for  your  convenience 
Sunday  life  painting  under  William  Zorach 
Summer  school  at  Provincetown,  Mass. 

72  WASHINGTON  SQ.  SO.,  NEW  YORK 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

(Incorporated  hti  the  liegenU 
of  the  State  of  Nea  York'' 

Broadway,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  In  the  Arts  and  Crafts  ander 
Trained  Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing.  Drawing  and  Painting  from 
Costume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions, 
Anatomy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color 
and  Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving.  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work, 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 
Diplomas  and  Certificates  Send  for  Catalogue 

EMIUE  C.  ADAMS.  Director 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YOKK 

Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry,  Sliver- 
smithing,  Life,  Portrait, Composition, Costume  Illustra¬ 
tion,  Commercial  Design,  Oil  and  water  color  Painting, 
Architecture — T wo-and-Three-Yoar  Courses. 
Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training — Two-Year  Courses. 

30  Rooidb;  45  Inslructors;  29th  Year 
WALTER  StOTT  PERRY,  Director 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  DESIGN  for  WOMEN 

Incorporated  1192 

Silk.  Wall-Paper  and 
Book-Cover  Dedgnios : 
Fuhion  Drawing.  Hii* 
tone  Ornament.  Conven¬ 
tionalization.  Architec¬ 
ture.  Headquarteri  (oi 
Women  StudenU.  Society 
Beaux  -  Aiti  Architecti, 
Antique.  Life  and  Cos¬ 
tume  Classes. 

160-162  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


MAINE 


SAWYER’S  ISLAND  SUMMER  ART  SCHOOL 

BOOTH  BAY,  MAINE 

JOSEPH  BAILEY  ELLIS,  J.  ELIOT  ENNEKING,  Directors 
Classes  in  Modeling,  Marble  Cutting,  Casting,  Landscape  Painting,  Still  Life  and 
Composition.  For  particulars  address  Mr.  ELLIS  at  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  SCULPTURE,  294  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Painting  Class  in  Ogunquit 

Mr.  JOSEPH  B.  DAVOL 

will  again  conduct  a  class  in  Ogun¬ 
quit  for  both  landscape  and  ma¬ 
rine  painting  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Tenth  season. 

For  particulars  and  terms  address 

P.O.Box  222  OGUNQUIT,  ME. 


_ MICHIGAN _ 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

DETROIT 

Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life;  Illustration; 
Composition.  Limited  student’s  list.  Illustrated 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  P.  WICKER,  Director 
Fine  Arts  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


PICTURES  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

We  can  turn  your  ideas  into  money. 
We  sell  stories,  poems,  moving  picture 
scenarios,  illustrations  and  designs  on 
commission  to  magazine  and  picture 
publishers.  Special  facilities  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  drawings  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  Write  for  list  of  material  need¬ 
ed,  mentioning  class  of  work  you  do. 
Send  no  samples  until  you  receive  our  plan 

Writers  and  Illustrators  Exchange 

R.  870,  1790  Broadway  New  York 


'imi _ _ 

Advertisers  are  in 
constant  need  of  Men  and  Women 
trained  in  this  profession.  Com¬ 
mercial  drawings  often  bring  S50 
for  tbiu  V  1  'Ye  train  you  at  home 

Btap!;;  mTuhod  /s 

guarantee  a  position 

$500  Gold  Bond  Bundredshavebecomoeur- 

—~ceHstul.  Wo  have  more  positions  open  now 
wan  wo  can  lill.  Deman^fop  artists  frettinAT  bigger. 

You  can  t  waste  your  efforts  under  our  WOO  Boot* 
lasuranco  and  you  are  sure  of  a  position. 

Write  At  Once  For  Free  Rook 
and  samples  of  other  students  work .  Studonts  whom 
we  havo  trained  and  are  now  making  $26,  $:J6,  $60 
and  over  $100  a  week.  Perhaps  you  possess  ihis 
Ulent  but  do  not  know  it.  Wo  can  develop  It. 

Don't  wait.  Position  is  waiting  for  you.  Send 
postal  or  letter  now. 

School  of  hp.licd  Sri.  1 1  An  Bldg.  Balllc  Creek,  Mich 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

VALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

\VM.  SERGEANT  KENDAEL,  Director 

DEPARTMINTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  AND  PERSPECTIVE 


Illustrated  Catalogue:  Address  G.  H,  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


FACULTY 

PAINTING 
Sergeant  Kendall 

DRAWING 
Edwin  C.  Tat'lor 
G.  11.  Langzettel 

SCULPTURE 
Lee  O.  Lawrie 

ARCHITECTURE 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
Franklin  J.  Walls 
A.  Kingsley  Porter 

ANATOMY 
Raynham  Townshend, 
M.D. 


DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Fine  Arts(  B.F.A.) 
is  awarded  for  advanced 
work  of  distinction. 

FELLOWSHIP 

The  Winchester  Fel¬ 
lowship  for  one  year's 
study  of  Art  in  Europe, 
The  English  Scholarship 
for  study  of  art  and 
travel  in  Europe  during 
the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships 
are  awarded  annually. 


WESTPORT  SUMMER  ART  CLASS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

OSSIP  L.  LINDE 

For  Circulars  Address 

OSSIP  L.  LINDE,  Westport,  Conn, 


SEVENTH  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Clarence  H.  White  School  of 
Photography 

East  Canaan,  Conn. 

July  10th  to  August  19th,  1916 

For  information,  address  CLARENCF-  H.  WHITE, 
230  East  I  1th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Proper 
Private  School 

for  vour  children  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  choice  you  have 
to  make.  You  need  the  best  guide 
n  existence  and  that  undoubtedly 
you  will  find  every  month  in  the 


MISSOURI 


Washington  University 

ST.LOUISSGHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

Fully  equipped  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Drawing,  Ceramic 
Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting, 
Applied  Arts,  Composition, 
Modeling,  Bookbinding, 
Crafts,  Illustration. 

For  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  handbook  apply  to 

E.H.WUERPEL,  Director 
Skinker  Road  and  Lindeli  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OHIO 


Educational  Directory 

oj 

Harper’s  Magazine 

for  it  is  in  Harper’s  Magazine  that  you 
find  the  announcements  of  more 
private  and  preparatory  schools  and 
colleges  than  in  any  other  publica¬ 
tion — the  v/idest,  the  best,  and  the 
most  dependable  selection. 


Would  you  not  lil;e  la  l/in  o  your  mvu 
child  no  to  school  T'llh  children  vjhose 
parents  read  Harper’s  Mauaznie  f 


ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Founded  in  1869  and  endowed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough 
training  in  the  fundamental  require¬ 
ments  for  real  success  in  any  career 
in  Art.  Among  its  former  students 
are  the  names  of  many  distinguished 
painters,  sculptors,  decorators,  de¬ 
signers  and  lithographers.  Adjacent 
to  the  Art  Museum. 

Frank  Duveneck  C.  J.  Barnhorn 

L.  H.  iVleakin  J.  R.  Hopkins 

Wm,  H.  Fry,  and  others 

48th  Year—Sepi.  27,  1945,  to  Kay  34,  4946 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

J.  H.  GEST,  Director  CINCINNATI 


Sessions  of  the  school  are  held  in  a  com¬ 
modious  and  neatly  finished  building, 
cquiitped  with  dark-room,  printing  and 
exhibition  room,  studio,  enlarging  room, 
and  a  leclure  and  conference  room. 
The  dark-room  is  completely  fitted  with 
all  necessary  paraphernalia,  and  the  other 
rooms  arc  no  less  adequately  equipped. 

The  efforts  of  the  faculty,  w'hich  consists 
of  Mr.  White  and  Paul  L.  Anderson,  are 
directed  toward  familiarizing  the  student 
with  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
camera,  with  tlie  types  of  lenses  and  their 
applications,  with  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  various  jTrinting 
mediums  of  value  to  the  artist.  It  is 
realized  that  technique  is  of  no  worth 
unless  it  expresses  thought,  and  at  least 
as  much  time  and  effort  as  are  given  to 
the  study  of  technical  methods  are  de¬ 
voted  to  training  the  perceptions  of  the 
photographer  and  to  cultivating  in  him 
a  mental  attitude  which  will  make  his 
work  of  lasting  value  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  Some  of  the  students  of 
former  years  are  now  among  the  most 
favorably  knenvn  exhibitors  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Eurojje. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  PUPIL  OF 
CLARENCF.  H.  WHITE 


Continuous  exhiliitions  of  the  work  of 
America’s  ablest  artist  photographers  are 
held  during  the  entire  term,  thus  affording 
the  student  opportunity  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  work  of  the  most  noted 
men  and  women. 

Frequent  e.xcursions  to  points  of  interest 
in  the  surrounding  country  are  held  during 
the  term,  the  cost  of  the  excursions  being 
defrayed  from  the  laboratory  fees. 

I'he  school  building  is  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Stevens  farm,  the  farm-house  itself 
being  of  Pre-Revolutionary  period,  but 
re-modcllcd  and  modernized.  Board  and 
lodging  may  be  obtained  here  at  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  week  for  all  ex¬ 
penses.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  a  number  of  students  may  be 
accommodated  with  sleeping  quarters  in 
tents  on  the  farm  grounds. 


The  distinctive  feature  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  painting  in  the  Westport  Summer 
Art  Class,  conducted  by  Ossip  L.  Linde, 
at  W’estport,  Connecticut,  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  “guild  spirit,’’  a  revival,  in 
modified  form,  of  the  apprentice  method 
practised  by  the  craftsmen  of  old.  Mr. 
Linde  has  achieved  most  successful  results 
for  his  pupils  by  starting  them  with  the 
fundamental  mechanics  of  pictorial  art, 
the  technique  of  making  colours  into 
paint,  the  preparation  of  the  canvas  and 
the  other  preliminary  processes  essential 
to  finished  painting. 

These  elements  mastered,  the  students 
are  conducted  through  the  regular  courses 
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in  drawing  and  painting,  working  out¬ 
doors  from  nature  and  in  the  studio  from 
the  model.  W  hile  Mr.  Linde  gives  three 
formal  criticisms  per  week,  he  is  actually 
in  constant  touch  with  the  work  of  his 
pupils,  devoting  his  entire  time  during  the 
school  term  of  two  and  a  half  months  to 
their  needs  and  interests. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Linde  allows  his  stu¬ 
dents  the  freedom  of  his  own  studio, 
filled  with  rare  art  objects  of  great  beauty 
collected  in  the  Old  W'orld,  which  form  a 
constant  source  of  delight  and  inspiration 
to  the  artistic  spirit.  His  w'ell-stockcd 
library,  wdth  its  fine  prints  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  famous  paintings,  is  also  available 
for  use  by  the  class  at  will. 


OIL  PAINTING  BY  A  PUPIL  OF  MR.  LINDE’S 
WESTPORT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  location  of  the  school  is  ideal. 
Not  only  are  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  the  most  attractive,  Mr.  Linde’s  studio 
standing  in  the  midst  of  its  own  beautiful 
grounds,  but  the  entire  vicinity  is  filled 
wdth  the  typical  New'  England  charm, 
w'ith  its  old  houses,  wooded  uplands,  a 
w'inding  river  and  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  all  within  sight  of  the  studio,  and 
all  simply  crying  out  to  be  painted.  And 
not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  West- 
port  for  the  purposes  of  a  summer  art 
class  is  its  accessibility  to  New'  York. 

The  Elverhoj  Colony  of  Painters  and 
Craftsmen  at  Milton  on  the  Hudson  River, 
announces  the  summer-school  through 
a  richly  illustrated  booklet  just  published. 

This  colony — originally  the  exclusive 
home  of  a  group  of  artists  and  craftsmen, 
and  developed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
furnishing  professional  members  w'ilh 
ideal  and  permanent  facilities  and  con¬ 
genial  company — has  been  opened  to 
students  and  guests  on  a  larger  scale  than 
heretofore. 

The  unsurpassed  facilities  for  studying 
painting  and  the  crafts  at  George  Inness’ 
famous  old  sketching  ground  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  the  Hudson — a  country  ripe  w’ith 
history  and  endow'ed  with  Nature’s 
richest  gifts  of  majestic  and  inspiring 


AN  OUTDOOR  DISCUSSION  AT  THE 
ELVERHOJ  COLONY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  COD  SCHOOL o/ART 


MARTHA’S  VINEYARD 
SCHOOL  OF  ART 


VINEYARD  HAVEN,  MASS. 

ARTHUR  R.  FREEDLANDER,  Instructor 

LANDSCAPE  AND  PORTRAIT  CLASSES 
Twelfth  Season  commences  July  3d  For  information  address 
A.  R.  Freedlander,  80  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


WEST  END  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

INSTRUCTOR 

GEORGE  ELMER  BROWNE 

JUNE  TO  OCTOBER 

Landscape,  Marine  and  Figure  Painting  and 
Composition 

Special  class  in  the  handling  of  water  color 

For  information  address  P.  O.  Box  453,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

LA  GUIDECCA 

By  GEO,  ELMER  BROWNE 

THESE  SCHOOL 
COLUMNS 

Form  the  most  complete 

DIRECTORY 

Of  Summer  Art  Schools 
and  Classes  published 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS.  PHILADELPHIA 

Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
in  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture.  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design.  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  Summer  School.  1916.  in  session 
July  5  10  July  29.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal. 


Boston.  Massachusetts  4Ist  year  begins  Oct.  2n<l 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting — Frank  W.  Ben¬ 
son,  Philip  L.  Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P. 
Thompson,  R.  McLellan.  Modeling — B.  L.  Pratt. 
Design — H.  Elliott,  H.  H.  Clark,  G.  J.  Hunt,  Miss 
A.  J.  Morse,  Miss  M.  C.  Sears.  Prizes,  Scholarships 
and  Traveling  Scholarships.  For  circular,  address 
ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  Manager. 


Mr.  C.  Howard 
Walker,  Critic  and 
Lecturer  in  Interior 
Decorating  and  His¬ 
toric  Styles^  histruc' 
tor.  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  B.  Child, 

Director. 

InKtruetors— -Miss  KATHERINE  H  CHILD.  Design  and 
Research.  Mr.  REGINALD  PEARCE,  Silver  Smithing, 
Jewelry,  Modeling  and  Pottery.  Mr.  EARL  SANBORN, 
Drawing  and  Painting.  Mr.  EdmoND  TARBELL  will 
give  occasional  criticisms.  Housing  of  students  under 
the  Director’s  personal  care.  Circulars.  HHsb  Kutlierlne  B. 
tjlilhl,  Director.  126  UlnssachDeetts  Avenue.  Boston,  Uaee. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING 
LEARN  TO  PAINT  SUNLIGHT  AND  SEE 

COLOR 

LANDSCAPE-STILL  LIFE-PORTRAIT 
EA-WEBSTER-PROVINCETOWN-MASS 


SCHOOL- OF 
FINE- ARTS 
TRAFTS-AND 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
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ILLINOIS 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO,  ART  SCHOOL 


N.  H.  CARPENTER,  Secretary  and  Director  Pro  Tern.  A  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  Drawing, 
Illustration.  Painting,  Sculpture.  Designing,  Normal  Instruction.  Architecture.  Day  and  evening 
classes.  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  and  children.  Largest  and  most  completely  equipped  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  America.  Unequaled  environment  provided  for  students — the  Museum,  with  its  e.xhibits  of  per* 
manent  and  traveling  art  collections — the  Ryerson  Library— the  Fullerton  Memorial  Hall — and  large 
studio  class  rooms — afford  unusual  opportunities  for  the  study  of  art.  Instruction  conducted  along  most 
advanced  lines.  School  in  session  throughout  the  year.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  illustrated 
catalogue  write  to  T.  J.  KE.ANE,  Dean  of  the  School,  Dept.  P,  Michigan  Avenue  at  Adams  Street. 


The  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

CARL  N.  WERNTZ,  Director 
The  Newlllustration. Cartooning, 
Dress  Originating,  Commercial 
and  Fashion  Drawings,  Normal 
Art,  Posters  and  Poster  Stamps, 
Interior  Decoration, Handicrafts. 
The  Modern  Drawing  and 
Color  Features  of  the  Paris 
Academies  and  the  Munich 
Kunstgewerbe  Schulen,  and 
all  related  as  nowhere  else 
to  the  art  needs  of  America. 

See  our  new  "Sunshine"  Painting  and  Illustrating  Classes 
— wonderful  daylight  effects,  day  or  night. 

Classes  now  in  session.  Students  accepted  any 
time  there  is  a  vacancy. 

Carl  Maxwell  Newman,  Registrar 
81  EAST  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Chicago  School 
of  Applied  and 
Normal  Art 

Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Decorative  De¬ 
sign,  Commercial  Design  and  Illustration,  Normal 
Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts.  Two-year  courses.  Lim¬ 
ited  membership,  personal  attention.  We  have  a 
waiting  list.  Make  arrangements  for  entrance  early. 
Write  for  particulars  to  Secretary,  310-606  S. 
Michigan  Avenue. 


CALIFORNIA 


The  Stickney  Memorial 
School  of  Fine  Arts 

Corner  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Lincoln  Avenues 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 
A  New  School  offering  e.xceptional  opportunities 
for  Art  Study  in  the  West.  Special  classes  in  Paint¬ 
ing  from  the  Landscape  throughout  the  winter. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  C.  P.  Townsley, 
Director. 


CARMEL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA.  CAIIFORNIA 

Cool  and  invigorating  climate.  Landscape  pictur¬ 
esque  and  varied.  Well-equipped  Art  School.  Models 
posing  daily.  Excellent  boarding  accommodations. 
For  particulars  address  C.  P.  Townsley,  Director, 
Stickney  Memorial  School  of  Fine  .Arts,  Pasadena, 
California. 


SCH(^01?0F^^  ART  AND  DESIGN 

WEST  LAKE  PARK 

SUMMER  COURSE 

Best  Equipped,  Longest  Established  School  in 
the  Southwest 

Courses  in  Fine  and  Commercial  Arts  complete  in 
three  months.  Special  arrangements  for  teachers. 

Zqth  Year  L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 


LEARN  TO  DRAW 

by  our  systematic  methods 
that  lead  to  direct  success  and 
a  good  future  in  this  profitable 
profession.  You  can  develop 
your  liking  for  drawing  into 
ability  to  earn  money  in 


COMMERCIAL  ART 


simply  by  getting  the  efficient  training  of  this  up- 
to-date  Resident  School.  Write  at  once  for  details 
of  our  individual  instruction  for  resident  students 
and  home  study  courses. 

COMMERCIAL  ART  SCHOOL 
705-116  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  III, 


CAlirORfllA  5CH(5)L°/ARTS‘’"‘^CRAfTS 

BEf'^KEI-e'Y'.  CAUIRORMIA.. 

Arts.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Applied 
and  Commercial  Designv  Inlcnor  Deroralincr.  Illuslraling 
PorlMil;  Urjwing  and  flodeting  from  lifC:  Compositioa 
Crafts,  neui-work  and  Jewelry,  Wa>dworki  Baskeln, 
Ta>|pd-Lenfher- Weaving-  and  PoHerv 

inDtsTRUL_noj!nSL 

Asupkioi)  FAfyiii  noMTn'nniioDrAriD'  conmir  equipment 


Spring  Term  begins  January  3,  1916 


PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS 

consult  these  pages  when  planning 
a  location  for  their  Summer  work 


INDIANA 


MINNESOTA 


JOHN  HERRON 
ART  INSTITUTE 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 

Oct,  4, 1915 — Fifteenth  Year — June  3, 1916 

DRAWIKQ— PAINTING— DESIGN— NORMAL  ART 


Practical,  fundamental  instruction,  with  unusual 
opportunity  for  study  in  the  museum  and  library. 
Diplomas  given.  For  catalog,  address  EJept.  A. 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  Director. 


The  Minneapolis  School  of  Art 

JOSEPH  BRECK,  Director 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Day  and  Night  Classes 
Experienced  Teachers,  Individual  Instruction 
Fcr  full  information  address  Registrar 

MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


scenery — have  encouraged  the  artists  to 
open  their  doors  wide  and  extend  a  broader 
int'itation. 

The  private  studios  and  workshops  will 
be  open  to  students  and  visiting  artists 
during  the  summer.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  painting,  etching,  design  and 
advanced  metal  craft,  tapestry  weaving 
and  music.  Each  department  forms  a  dis¬ 
tinct  school  and  will  be  in  charge  of  masters 
only. 

Tlie  permanency  of  this  institution  as 
an  all-year-round  home  for  artists,  its  im¬ 
portant  collections  and  exhibitions  of 
fine  and  ajiplied  art,  the  presence  of  master 
artists  acting  as  instructors  in  their  own 
studios,  provides  a  rare  opportunity  for 
interested  ]5eo])le  to  identify  thcmselA-es 
with  a  serious  art  organization. 

The  Hudson  River  offers  important 
recourses  for  artists  as  well  as  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  for  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and 
general  out-door  life.  The  Hudson  l^iA-er 
day  boats  land  within  10  minutes’  walk 
from  the  Colony,  taking  passengers  to 
New  'S'ork  and  historic  and  scenic  places 
along  the  fludson. 


OIL  PAINTING  BV  A  PUPIL  OF  GEO. 
ELMER  BROWNE 


George  Elmer  Browne,  who  has  had 
long  experience  in  the  teaching  of  art 
abroad,  in  Paris,  Venice  and  other  im¬ 
portant  centres,  will  this  summer,  for  the 
first  time,  conduct  a  school  of  art  in  this 
country,  to  be  located  at  Provincetown. 
Mass.,  on  the  west  side  of  this  picturesque 
and  fascinating  old  Cape  Cod  settlement. 

The  keynote  of  Mr.  Brownie’s  method  of 
instruction  is  the  thorough  and  indi\’idual 
grounding  of  each  pupil  in  the  essential 
rudiments  of  painting,  the  use  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  colour,  both  oil  and  water 
colour,  especial  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  latter. 

There  w'ill  be  classes  in  landscape, 
marine  and  figure  painting  and  compo¬ 
sition. 

Exanijiles  of  Mr.  Browne’s  own  evork 
hang  in  many  of  the  important  galleries 
of  America,  and,  in  addition,  his  Baitsellers 
of  Cape  Cod,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1904, 
was  purchased  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  roster  of  Mr.  Browne’s  pupils  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  successful  painters, 
among  them  such  names  as  those  of 
Emily  M.  Paterson,  R.S.W.,  Clara  N. 
Madeira,  Harry  B.  Lachman  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Siter,  all  of  wdiom  have  had  w-ork 
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JVhere  Surfaces  Count 

STRATHMORE  offers  the  most  perfect  surface 
ever  tacked  to  a  drawing  board.  It  is  supremely 
responsive — faithlully  reproduces  every  slightest 
alteration  of  pen  pressure  and  delicately  records 
the  subtlest  tone  gradations  of  crayon  and  wash. 

STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  .^BOARDS 

Most  remarkable  of  all,  the  perfect  surface  of 
Strathmore  is  more  than  skin  deep.  It  is 
surface  all  the  way  through  !  The  artist  may 
work  right  over  erasures  without  fear  of  splatter¬ 
ing  or  spreading. 

If  you  cannot  locate  a  Strathmore  dealer,  write 
us  and  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  list  of  dealers 
and  a  book  of  Strathmore  samples. 

STRATHMORE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

Mass.U.  S.  A. 


exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  or  the  Royal 
Academy,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 


WATER-COLOUR  BY  A  PUPIL  OF  GEO. 
ELMER  BROWNE 


Summer  classes  of  the  Modern  Art 
School  of  Washington  Square,  New  York 
City,  will  begin  the  season’s  work  on 
Monday,  June  12,  at  Provincetown,  Mass. 
This  old  Portuguese  town  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  picturesque  villages  offering 
every  variety  of  sea  and  landscape  that  a 
student  or  artist  might  desire.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  an  ideal  vacation  spot, 
sunny  and  cool. 

Work  will  be  carried  on  in  landscape, 
still  life  and  figure  painting.  Studio  work 
is  reserved  for  days  when  outside  work  is 
prohibited  by  the  weather.  The  studio 
will  be  available  at  all  times,  however, 
for  the  pupils.  The  class  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Bror  J.  O.  Nordfeldt. 
No  class  criticisms  are  given,  each  stu¬ 
dent  having,  instead,  tw’o  conferences  a. 
week  with  Mr.  Nordfeldt  so  that  intimate 
and  definite  help  can  be  properly  given. 
Each  student  is  given  complete  freedom 
in  his  selection  of  subjects  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  thereof.  In  this  way  initiative  is 
developed  and  taste  improved.  Daily 


FRED  REYNOLDS 

Fine  Art  Printer  of  Artistic  Etchings,  Dry 
Points,  Mezzotints,  etc,,  especially  In  Colors 

Agent  for  Etchers’ Toois,  Plates,  Grounds,  Inks,  Colors,  ete. 
53  VESEY  ST.  Phone  zni  Cortlandt  NEW  YORK 


OUGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

suitable  lor  copying  Id  oils,  and  water-colors  for  China 
and  other  decorative  work.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with 
premiums  and  discounts,  showing  flower,  fruit,  figure, 
landscape,  animal  studies,  etc.  30c.  Only  one  and  two- 
cent  stafnps  accepted.  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 

Agent,  M.  Q.  PRICE,  369  West  118th  Street  New  York 


PORTRAIT  BUST  DONE  AT  THE 
MODERN  ART  SCHOOL 


work  in  the  sculpture  class  will  be  from 
life.  The  long  poses  of  the  model  are 
broken  each  Saturday  morning  for  sketch¬ 
ing  purposes,  one  pose  for  the  morning 
in  order  to  give  the  student  facility  in 
grasping  salient  points  in  construction 
and  form.  The  class  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Musselman-Carr  and 
Frederic  Burt,  both  pupils  of  Bourdelle. 
Instructors  are  with  the  class  each  morn¬ 
ing  so  that  the  student  has  ample  assist¬ 
ance. 


M.  M.  KELTON^S  SON 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PLATE  PRINTING  PRESSES 

ETCHING  PRESSES  of  all 
sizes  and  styles  a  Specialty 

76  South  8th  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  War  Has 

Not  Affected  the  Import  of 

PemBrandt 
Colo 

Made  in  Holland 

We  carry  a  large  and  complete  stock  of 
studio  and  regular  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue 

TALENS  &  SON,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Laboratories:  Apeldoorn,  Holland 


Pacific  Coast  Agents: 
Schussler  Bros,,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LEADING  ART  MATERIAL  SHOP  IN  NEW  YORK 
Everything  needed  by  the  up-to-date  Artist 

THE  PALETTE  ART  CO. 

327  Fifth  Ave.  (below  33rd  St.)  New  York 


ARTISTS’  BLOUSES 

(FRENCH  SMOCKS) 

$9.00  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $0.00 

—  State  Height  and  Weight  “ - 

E.  EALKENil.tlNEIt,  •!:,  HVst  42il  Streof,  NEW  YOKE 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC, 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 


Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smell¬ 
ing  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Higgins’  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 


At  Dealers  Generally 


Chas.  M.  Higgins&Co.,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago;  1.omi0.s’ 


THE 

DELlGin 

OF 


ARTISTS 


MADE 

IN 

U.S.A. 


Just  P  JOHT' — of  uniform  firmness — not  loo  liard 


or  too  soft.  Used  by  The  Art  .Students  League  and 
many  prominent  artists.  Send  30c.  for  trial  order. 

SEI.ECT  t'lIAKCOAL  CRAYON  CO. 
■5at;  West  -zmii  .St  New  York  City 


THE  NUDE  IN  ART 

A  selection  of  eighty-five  miniature  pho¬ 
tographs,  said  to  contain  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  nude  in  art  to  be 
had.  Price,  eighty-five  miniatures,  in¬ 
cluding  sample  5x7  size,  one  dollar. 
Extra  5k7  prints,  twenty -five  cents  each. 

Picture  Studies  of  the  Human  Form 

(In  the  nude)  Put  up  in  portfolio  form, 
9x12  inches.  Price,  complete,  one  dollar. 
Both  of  the  above  (Miniature  Pho¬ 
tographs  and  Picture  Studies)  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Circular  of  Art  Books  Free.  Each  of 
the  above,  including  circular,  is  offered 
only  to  artists  and  those  professional  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  legitimately  entitled  to  them. 
The  Norwood  Studio,  P.O.Box  631,  Detroit,  Mich, 


The  Inks  used  in  Printing  This 
Magazine  Are  Manufactured  by 

THE  AULT&WIBORG  COMPANY 


NOW  READY  -VOL.  57 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

(November,  1915  to  February,  1916) 

Cloth  Binding,  $3.00;  Postage  35  cents 


LIFE  STUDIES  fLIIMn"/. 

These  studies  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  people 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  art  work 

PHOTOGRAPH  PRINTS  ON  APPROVAL 

For  a  deposit  of  $5.00  a  selection  of  50  prints,  average  size  5x7, 
will  be  sent  on  approval.  Express  prepaid.  Price  in  less  than 
dozen  lots,  35c.  each.  $3.00  per  dozen.  S5.00  for  2  dozen. 

For  a  deposit  of  $10.00  a  selection  of  72  prints  will  be  sent.  42 
average  size?  x  10;  and  30,  5x7.  Price  for  7  x  10.  $5.00  per  dozen; 
5x7,  $3.00  per  dozen;  $5.00  for  2  dozen.  12  of  each  size,  $7.50; 
18  each  size.  $10.00;  24  each  size,  $12.50.  A  sample  print  of  each 
size  and  miniatures  of  11  other  poses  for  7bc..  express  prepaid. 
When  satisfactory  references  are  given  no  deposit  will  be  required. 
Selection  to  be  made  in  ten  days  and  return  express  to  be  prepaid. 
Circular  Free 

THE  AURORA  STUDIOS,  Boston,  Mass. 


STILL  LIFE  PAINTED  BY  PUPIL  OF  THE 


MODERN  ART  SCHOOL 

The  wood  block  printing  class  will  be 
continued  under  the  direction  of  Edna 
Boies  I  lopkins.  This  is  open  to  advanced 
artists  only  and  consists  of  drawing,  col¬ 
ouring,  type  cutting  from  wood,  and  print¬ 
ing  the  finished  composition. 

Missllonka  Karasz  will  have  charge  of  a 
class  in  design,  decoration  and  textile, 
and  applied  art. 

Public  readings  and  discussions  are 
held  once  a  week  to  acquaint  the  workers 
with  the  best  thought  of  modern  writers 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  ideals  of  art. 
The  work  that  will  be  taken  up  this  sum¬ 
mer  will  be  Willard  Huntington  Wright’s 
“Modern  Painting.’’ 

E.  Ambrose  Webster,  who  is  at  present 
conducting  an  art  class  in  Bermuda,  will 
return  June  ist  to  open  his  Summer  School 
of  Painting  as  usual  at  Provincetown, 
Mass.  Mr.  Webster  will  continue  his 
practice  of  devoting  special  attention  to 
colour  and  sunlight  and  their  effects  upon 
landscape,  still-life  and  figure  painting. 
On  all  pleasant  days  the  living  model  will 
be  posed  in  the  open  air.  Three  criticisms 
a  week  by  Mr.  Webster,  two  of  them  out- 
of-doors,  will  be  the  regular  schedule. 


{Conlinued  from  Page  4) 

of  beautiful  forms,  without  reference  to 
theological  or  supernatural  meanings.  It 
is  life  in  its  fullest  power — the  glorification 
of  earthly  existence,  the  liberation  of  art 
from  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas.” 

Palma’s  love  of  colouring  appears  to 
have  caused  him  to  neglect  more  or  less 
other  qualities.  That  colouring  is  unique, 
and  is  recognizable  from  a  distance.  It 
misses  both  Giorgione’.s  smouldering  inner 
glow  as  of  stained  glass,  and  Titian’s 
living  saturation  by  outward  sunlight,  yet 
hovers  somewhere  between  the  two. 
Compared  with  their  hues,  his  own  too 
often  lack  mystery  and  seem  to  flame 
with  a  rich  surface  brilliance.  Yet  com¬ 
pared  with  the  usual  colouring  of  the  other 
painters  of  the  group,  his  own  is  really 
opulent,  and  has  its  indwelling  radiance. 
His  masses,  like  those  of  the  great  men 
named,  are  bold  and  full,  and  their  tone 
golden,  whether  mellow,  as  in  his  earlier 
works,  or  light  as  amber  as  in  most  of  his 
later  ones.  Frequently  his  stronger  shad¬ 
ows  are  worth  studying  for  themselves; 
they,  too,  are  usually  full  in  colouring. 
For  these  reasons  we  are  often  tempted  to 
call  him  the  greatest  of  obvious  colourists, 
so  direct  and  natural  is  the  splendour  of  his 
appeal. 

Because  this  ready  intelligibility  of  his 
pictures,  we  often  hear  not  only  that  his 
work  is  “over-ripe”  in  colouring,  but  that 
he  is  also,  for  a  Venetian,  somewhat 
coarse-grained  and  provincial.  Morelli, 
with  his  usual  blunt  dogmatism,  calls  him 
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Maratta  Moist  Water  Colors 

The  maratta  moist  water  colors  are 

of  greatest  permanence.  In  relation  to  each  other 
the  Maratta  Colors  are  tempered  and  form  a 
chromatic  scale.  The  advantage  of  this  scale — to  both 
the  professional  and  student — is  analogous  to  the  in¬ 
strument  used  by  the  musician.  The  six  neutral  greys, 
viz.,  Red,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue  and  Purple 
Hues  are  low  octaves  of  the  Colors  and  may  be  used  to 
neutralize  the  Colors.  The  Hues  may  be  neutralized 
by  the  addition  of  Black. 

MARATTA  OIL  COLORS 

Color  Card  of  either  or  both 
of  these  lines  on  application 


A.  BIELENBERG  COMPANY 

67-69  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
IMPORTERS  OF 

Mussini,  Decorative,  Rubens,  Oxford, 
Dusseldorfer  Oil  Colors,  Horadam 
Moist  Water  Colors;  TEMPERA  and 
Gouache  Colors 

Apply  (or  New  and  Detcriptioe  Catalogue 


RUBENS  BRUSHES,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 
CANVAS  FOR  OIL  AND  TEMPERA 

TAPESTRY  CANVAS 

In  widths  of  from  50  to  150  inches 


>: 

>: 

>: 

i 

>: 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  Ltd. 

SLOW- DRYING 

Moist  Water  Colors 


in  ^  by  2  Tubes  only,  for  hot  countries  or  in  hot 
summer  weather 

STUDIO  SIZE 

Oil  Colors  and  Water  Colors 

Are  just  the  same  as  the  ordinary  size  Tube  Colors  but  at  a  25% 
reduction,  thus  greatly  benefiting  artists  who  work  large  canvas. 


Combination  Painting  Board 

(Charpas)  for  Oil  Paint — Water  Color 

Pastel,  Charcoal,  Chalk  \  Can  be  fixed  by  steam,  being  held  in 
or  Pencil  J  front  of  a  steaming  kettle. 


CANVAS  FOR  OIL  PAINTING 

Smooth,  Single  Prime  and  Roman,  from  27  in.  to  84  in  wide, 
always  on  hand. 


Raffaelli  Solid  Oil  Colors  and  Canvas 


Revival  of  the  Ancient  Art  of 

French  Pen  Painting 

For  painting  on  Gauze,  Satin, 
Silk,  Velvet,  Brass  and  Wood. 


OVAL 

SKETCHING  PENCILS 

Used  more  as  a  Brush,  five  grades 
HB,  IB,  2B,  4B  and  6B.  Price 
for  set  of  five  by  mail,  60  cents. 


Send  Five  Cents  for  Catalogue 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  298  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.’S 

Artists’  Oil  Colors 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY 

and  used  by  leading  artists,  schools 
and  academies  for  half  a  century,  are 
true  colors,  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments. 


WATER  COLORS 

in  Tubes,  Pans  and  Cakes 
Special  assortments  for  schools 


Canvas,  Academy  Boards, 


Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water 
Color  Painting;  Artists’ 
Oils  and  Varnishes,  Etc. 


F.W.Devoe  &  C.T.  Raynolds  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

Kansas  City  New  Orleans 


Rembrandt  Easels 

PATENTED 

THE  IDEAL  EASELS  FOR  THE  STUDIO 

o, 

IB  c"' 

Heavy,  but  not  cum- 

bersome.  Handsomely 

Kill  ; 

finished  in  weathered 

HI  i  : 

oak.  Can  be  finished 

II  ;  : 

to  order,  at  cost,  to  suit 

\  \ 

11  ‘  '' 

any  color  scheme. 

Equipped  with 

Cv  ’-V 

EASY-WORKING 

w 

WINDING  DEVICE 

v  \...^ . . 

insuring  stability  at 

\  V— . 

l|j|  j|  •  *  1  ■  1 

any  height  and  with 

1' 

arrangement  for  for- 

\  \ 

ward  or  backward 

\  \ 

tilting. 

\  \ 

Altogether  the  most 

mm  \llll|  '•  VI  1 

substantial  and  service- 

■  'T  t 

able  studio  easels  made. 

Prices  reasonable. 

\  ICj 

IIV  I'H  i  h|j  ||l  ■ 

At  any  c o m 1  e t e 

— 

ill-' 

artists'  materials  estab- 

lishmcnt,  or  direct. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

OR  PRICES 

F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

Manufacturers 

ARTISTS’  COLORS  AND 

MATERIALS 

PHILADELPHIA 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Start  Your 
Spring  Buds 

Plant  the  tiny  seeds  in  boxes 
beside  the  kitchen  window. 
Use  every  ray  of  the  bright 
winter’s  sunshine.  You  can 
have  pansies,  heliotrope, 
verbenas,  hollyhocks,  toma¬ 
toes,  celery,  cauliflower. 

All  these  and  a  host  of  other 
things  may  be  sown  early. 
By  the  time  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  they  will  be 
grown  plants  ready  to  set 
out,  if  you 

Begin  Early 

Then  you  will  escape  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  tedious  “thinning  out” 
and  unnecessary  weeding.  Then 
you  plant  everything  where  it  is 
to  stay  —  in  perfect  symmetry. 
Your  garden  and  grounds  are  well 
started  and  you  get  the  full  hap- 
l)iness  out  of  every  one  of  the 
out-doors  months. 

“Indoor  Gardening’’ 

Mr.  F.  F.  Rockwell  is  one  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  garden  experts.  He  explains  the  knack  of 
getting  maximum  results  with  the  least  ef¬ 
forts.  He  talks  about  the  right  tools,  the 
right  soils,  the  right  times  to  plant.  Every¬ 
thing  he  writes  has  a  little  touch  of  individual¬ 
ity.  He  suggests,  as  if  to  you,  especially, 
little  secrets  you  want  to  know  in  his  article 
"Indoor  Gardening,’’  in  March  House  & 
Garden,  the 

Spring  Gardening  Guide 

In  this  number  the  entire  subject  of  vegetable 
and  flower  gardening  and  planting  the  grounds 
is  covered  from  to  Z.  It  tells  what  to  plant 
in  various  locations  and  what  to  plant  for 
special  effects.  How  to  make  a  velvety  lawn, 
what  hardy  flowers  you  can  grow,  what  to 
plant  in  the  shady  places,  what  fertilizers  to 
use — the  Spring  Gardening  Guide  tells  you 
all  this — and  more.  It  contains  planting 
tables  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  showing 
when  to  plant,  how  deep,  how  far  apart,  time 
of  blooming  and  ripening — all  so  explicit  as  to 
make  your  garden  an  assured  success. 

A  $3  Investment  May  Save 

You  $300  or  Even  $3,000 

Surely  a  year’s  subscription  to  Flouse  & 
Garden  is  a  good  investment  when  you  con¬ 
sider' that  for  S3  you  may  save  S300,  or  even 
S3,000  or  more,  perhaps  uselessly  spent  on 
furnishings  that  do  not  harmonize,  on  garden¬ 
ing  which  does  not  please,  or  on  building 
which  is  not  practical  or  useful. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

You  may  have  this  excellent  magazine  for  a 
who  ’;^year.  twelve  special  numbers  in  all,  for 
$3.  Or,  if  you  subscribe  now,  beginning  with 
the  Spring  Gardening  Guide  (March  Number) 
you  may  take  advantage  of  our  six  months’ 
special  introductory  dollar  offer,  using  the 
coupon  below  if  you  choose. 

Do  not  even  write  a  letter.  By  mailing  the 
coupon,  you  are  assured  of  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  new  ideas,  and  ensured  against  costly 
failures. 

Send  in  the  coupon  today 

Read  "Do  You  iVanl  to  Know?”  ooposite  column 


Introductory  0if«r  to  Readeri  of  International  Studio 

House  o:  Garden.  440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

I  accept  your  introductory  offer.  Send  me  five 
numbers  of  House  &  Garden,  beginning  with  the 
March  issue,  and  I  will  remit  $1  on  receipt  of  bill, 
OR— I  enclose  Si  herewith,  for  v/hich  send  me  six 
numbers  of  House  &  Garden,  beginning  with  the 
March  issue. 


City . State . 

i.s.  M 


Do  You  Want 
to  Know? 

Do  you  know  what  to  plant 
and  where  and  how  to  get  it? 
How  to  make  your  soil  yield 
the  best  results? 

What  tools  are  necessary  to 
do  the  work  with  the  least 
labor? 

How  to  plant  vegetables  to 
get  the  right  successions? 
What  flowers  bloom  the 
first  year  -and  which  are 
perennials? 

All  the  above  is  practical  information 
that  will  save  you  costly  mistakes. 
Before  the  first  robin  flaunts  his  red 
breast  upon  your  lawn,  you  should 
know  when  and  where  to  buy  your 
seed,  garden  implements,  fertilizer  and 
every  similar  item  for  Sjjring  planting. 

Gardening  Preparedness 

We  have  found  a  way  to  answer  all 
your  cjiiestions  without  obligating 
you — a  way  that  will  satisfactorily 
give  you  the  information  you  desire. 
\^'ithout  e.xpense  you  can  secure  in¬ 
formation  on  any  of  the  subjects  in¬ 
dicated  or  others  that  you  may  select 
all  from  reliable  sources. 

Your  Questions  Answered 

Look  over  the  list  below.  Check  the 
ones  that  interest  you.  More  sub¬ 
jects  will  suggest  themselves  as  you 
go  along.  As  many  questions  as  you 
choose,  relating  to  all  phases  of 
gardening,  building  and  decorating — 
in  fact — everything  pertaining  to  the 
subject  of  house  and  garden  and 
whatever  associates  itself  with  it  — 
we  will  gladly  answer. 

Information  Without  Cost 

This  offer  is  without  cost  of  any  sort. 
It  has  no  strings  attached  to  it. 
There  are  no  fees  or  remuneration 
now  or  later.  It  is  entirely  free.  It 
is  open  to  all  serious-minded  persons 
who  really  want  to  know  about  gar¬ 
dening  and  home  beautifying.  If  you 
really  intend  to  have  a  garden  this 
Spring  and  want  to  have  information 
about  how,  when  and  what  to  plant, 
use  this  service  and  coupon  below. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Enclose  the  coupon  in  an  envelope 
or  paste  it  on  a  postal.  Or  if  you 
prefer  you  may  write  a  letter.  We 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with 
valuable  information  that  possibly 
may  save  you  many  dollars — surely 
rime  and  energy  perhaps  ill  spent. 
This  will  solve  your  garden  prob¬ 
lem  and  in  the  end  will  afford  you 
endless  pleasure. 

Send  in  the  coupon  today 
Read  “Start  Your  Spring  Buds’  opposite  column 


Free  Information  Coupon 

House  &  Garden,  440  Fourth  .4venue,  New  York. 
I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  subjects 
checked  or  outlined  in  letter  attached.  Please  ar¬ 
range  to  have  free  information  sent  me  promptly. 


...  .\rborB 

...  Garden  Furniture 

...  I’aper  Flower  Pots 

...  Bee  Culture 

...  Garden  Hose 

...  I’lant  Forcera 

...  BuU>b 

...  Garden  Impleiuenta 

...  Sprayers 

...  ('old  Frames 

...  Grass  Seeds 

...  Tree  Sureerv 

...  Fencing 

...  Greenhouflea 

...  Tree  an<l  Plant 

...  Fertilizers 

.  .  Horticultural  Schuols 

I.abels 

...  Floriculture 

...  InsecttcldeB 

...  Trees  orShruhlierv 

...  Flower  ?ot3 

...  Landscape  Gardening 

...  Trellises 

and  Dros 

...  Lawn  Mowers 

...  \  egetabic  Seeds 

..  Flower  ^eeilB 

...  Lawn  Rollers 

..  \  egetable  Supports 

Name . 

Address . 

1.  S.  11-1  li 


a  “mountaineer,”  in  recollection  of  his 
Bergamask  origin  and  its  abiding  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  work.  Another  over-state¬ 
ment  often  made  is,  “He  translated  the 
cotirtly  poetry  of  (iiorgione  into  the  sim¬ 
ple  language  of  tdllagers.”  A  better  sum- 
mar}'  is  given  by  Brown  and  Rankin  in 
their  “Short  History  of  Italian  Painting”: 
“  His  nude  figures  are  physically  large  and 
healthy;  his  women  are  comely,  without 
much  refinement;  his  saints  and  virgins 
are  sjilendid  htiman  creatures,  placid  and 
physical.  He  is  at  his  best  in  portraiture, 
where  he  rises  with  his  subjects;  though 
external,  they  are  worthy  as  painting,  and 
his  fancy  portraiture  inspired  Titian. 
\\’ith  all  that  is  lacking,  Palma  ranks  as 
an  original  master,  though  not  of  the  first 
rank,  with  a  large  conception  of  nature 
and  a  rich  humanity.”  In  short  he  seems 
neither  primarily  peasant,  aristocrat  nor 
lyric  poet.  He  is  rather  a  ftill-lilooded 
man  of  the  world,  of  wide  experience  and 
sotuid  insight,  and  enough  imagination  to 
rise  above  splendid  prose  whenever  he  de¬ 
sires.  Above  all,  he  never  loses  a  certain 
stateliness  of  effect. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Venetian  is  Giorgi- 
onesciue  in  type  and  in  treatment.  Its 
simplicity  and  air  of  breeding  remind  us 
of  Palma's  masterpiece  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  the  so-called  Poet  in  the  National 
Gallery,  once  ascribed  to  Giorgione  or 
Titian.  Only  when  tried  by  so  severe  a 
standard  does  our  own  painting  suffer, 
and  its  one  defect  become  too  ajtparent. 
The  emphasis  given  to  the  decorative 
features  of  dress  and  to  the  masterly 
rendering  of  stuffs  and  textures  has  les¬ 
sened  the  artist’s  interest  in  the  deeper 
personality  of  the  man  himself.  Never¬ 
theless  we  have  a  serene  outward  likeness 
heightened  by  grave  meditation  and  a 
patrician  dignity.  Finally,  in  place  of  the 
intimate  character  reading  found  in  the 
w<irks  of  his  two  great  contemporaries,  we 
have  at  least  one  unanalyzable  element 
which  apitroaches  it — a  finely  sombre 
intellectual  suggestion  which  only  a  lover 
of  Giorgione’s  art  could  evoke. 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD.  FRENCH 
POLYCHROME  WOOD-CARVING, 
LATE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 
ALSO  OWNED  BY  THE  WORCESTER 
ART  MUSEUM 
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A  MASTERPIECE  P>V  GILBERT 
STUAR'L 

A  RECENT  bulletin  from  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts  announces  that  the  society 
has  just  acquired  from  the  income  of  the 
Dunwoody  Fund  a  notable  painting  b>- 
Gilbert  Stuart,  the  Portrait  of  Master  Ward, 
signed  and  dated  1779. 

This  portrait  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academ\-  in  1779  under  the  title  of 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Gentleman.  The  name 
written  on  the  dog's  collar  reveals  the 
personality  of  the  young  gentleman  in 
question;  namely,  James  Ward,  later  to 
become  celebrated  as  an  engraver.  The 
portrait  is  signed  G.  C.  Stuart;  that  is, 
Gilbert  Charles  Stuart.  Stuart  signed 
only'  three  paintings,  of  which  this  is  one. 
In  later  life  the  artist  omitted  the  name 
Charles,  added  by'  his  father,  a  strong 
Jacobite,  to  the  boy'’s  baptismal  name  of 
Gilbert.  In  this  portrait  the  society'  has 
acquired  an  extraordinary'  example, 
painted  in  his  English  period,  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  early'  American  jrainters. 

This  portrait,  coming  from  an  obscure 
English  collection,  is  practically  unknown, 
although  it  has  been  listefl  by'  Mr.  Mantle 


PORTR.MT  OF  M.XSTER  W.ARD  BY 
GILBERT  STtiART 


Fielding  as  No.  147  in  his  list  of  “Paint¬ 
ings  bv  Gilbert  Stuart  not  mentioned  in 
Mason’s  Life  of  Stuart,”  Penn.  Magazine 
of  History  and  Biography,  July,  1914. 
Mr.  Fielding  does  not,  however,  identify' 
the  personality  of  the  sitter.  An  article 
on  the  portrait  by'  Mr.  Charles  Henry'  Hart 
will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  number  of 
Art  in  America. 

In  colour  and  drawing,  in  skillful 
brush  work,  the  portrait  of  Master  Ward 
stands  comparison  with  the  work  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  English  school  of 
portrait  painting  contemporary  with 
Stuart.  In  such  a  portrait  as  this,  Stuart 
shows  his  right  to  stand  with  the  great 
portrait  painters  of  his  age.  While  he  is 
distinctly  of  the  English  school,  and  we 
must  remember  that  our  earliest  Ameri¬ 
can  painting  was  an  offshoot  of  that  school 
with  no  national  characteristics  except 
that  of  provincialism,  Stuart  displays  a 
marked  individuality.  As  an  artist  he  is 
an  independent  obser\cr,  seeing  nature 
with  his  own  eyes,  ami  evolving  a  tech¬ 
nique  personal  to  his  needs. 

His  best  portraits  arc  characterized  by 
a  masterful  expression  of  personality.  It 
was  generally  upon  this  that  he  concen¬ 
trated  his  effort,  omitting  or  slurring  over 


What  Muriel  Learned 

—  for  $2.00 


H  ow  a  Little  Bird  Told  Her  1, 000 Secrets 

MLIRIEL  is  a  this  year’s  debutante. 

You  can  see  that  for  yourself  by- 
looking  at  the  clever  sketch 
which  our  artist  has  drawn  of 
her.  Muriel’s  eyes  are  measurably  wide 
open.  She  can  usually  find  her  way  home 
in  the  dark.  She  knows  precisely  who’s 
who  in  New  York,  also  what’s  what,  and 
approximately  when’s  when,  and  usually 
how’s  how.  She  needs  no  Baedeker,  or 
pocket  compass,  or  tufted  homing  pigeon 
to  show  her  the  way  to  the  opera,  to 
Sherry’s,  to  the  best  music,  the  prettiest 
frocks,  the  newest  motors,  the  most 
amusing  costume  balls,  and  even  the  most 
sinister  cabarets.  New  York  is  her  oy'ster. 
She  always  carries  an  oyster-knife  ready 
to  open  it.  The  entertaining  side  of  New 
York  life  is  an  open  book  to  her.  Observe 
her  sunny  smile,  her  wayward  curls,  her 
bold,  bright  eyes.  The  red  wheels  of  the 
hansoms  on  Fifth  Avenue  are  not  more 
bright  than  are  her  carmine  lips.  The 
gleaming  facade  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
is  not  more  white  than  is  her  pretty, 
powdered  nose.  Muriel  is,  in  short,  a 
self-starter — an  indubitalile  eight-cylinder 
girl. 


LITTLE  MURIEL,  THE  DEBUTANTE 
AND  HER  HIGHLY-TR.AINED  BIRD 


(c)  VANITY  FAIR 


Thirteen  of  the  1,000  Secrets 

1  IIow  long  to  a  second — a  girl 
can  keep  a  young  man  waiting  for  a 
luncheon  engagement  without  in- 
f  uriating  him  to  the  point  of  chuck¬ 
ing  her. 

2  Why  Cezanne  and  Arthur  B. 
Davies  have  helped  to  revolutionize 
modern  painting. 

3  How  many  quarts  of  champagne 
400  men  will  drink  at  a  fancy  dress 
dance  at  Sherry’s. 

4  How  to  enter  an  opera  box  with¬ 
out  embarrassment,  and  leave  it 
without  stumbling. 

5  Why  the  growing  vogue  of  futur¬ 
ist  music  has  been  built  up  on  so- 
called  dissonances. 

6  How,  at  a  Broadway  cabaret,  to 
tell  a  lady  from  a  chorus  girl. 

7  What  scrapes  the  Freudian 
theory  of  dreams  can  get  a  good 
little  girl  into. 

8  How  to  get  into  the  Domino 
room  at  Bustanoby’s,  after  three 

A.  M. 

9  How  to  work  your  way,  under¬ 
ground,  for  the  four  blocks  separat¬ 
ing  the  Belmont  Hotel  from  the 
Manhattan. 

10  What  is  being  talked  about  to¬ 
day  in  the  grandest,  gloomiest,  and 
most  marble-and-gold  society  of 
America  and  England. 

11  How  to  worm  a  private  tele¬ 
phone  number  out  of  the  girl  at  the 
telephone  central. 

12  How  to  make  an  orchestra  lead¬ 
er  in  a  hotel  palm  room  play 
Driga’s  “Serenade”  without  tipping 
him. 

13  Who  wrote  the  most  discussed 
novels  in  this  country  or  in  England 


But,  reader,  perhaps  you  will  ask: 

“Who  is  Muriel's  little  Bird?  ’’ 
Well,  that’s  an  easy  one.  The  little 
bird  is  only  a  symbol  —a  symbol  of 
knowledge,  of  wisdom,  of  omnisci¬ 
ence.  Its  real  name  is  Vanity  Fair 
— a  magazine  that  is  forever  on  the 
wing,  that  flies  everywhere,  that  un¬ 
locks  every  secret,  answers  ever\- 
ciuestion,  solves  every  dilemma.  It 
is  published  monthly  a*"  25  cents  a 
copy,  S3  a  year. 


Take  the  cream  of  your  favorite 
magazines  of  the  theatre,  sport, 
books,  art.  Add  the  sprightly  quali¬ 
ties  of  such  publications  as  The 
Sketch,  The  Tatler  and  La  Vie 
Parisienne  with  something  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Filth  Avenue — all  within 
beautiful  color  covers — and  you 
have  a  general  idea  of  Vanity  Fair. 
And,  l)est  of  all,  a  very  special  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  places  this  journal  of 
joy  on  your  reading  table  for  the 
rest  of  191(1 — nearl\'  a  full  year — for 
only  |2. 


Tear  Off  This  Coupon ! 


VANITY  FAIR,  44^)  L'ciirth  Ave.,  New  York 
City 

Please  enter  rny  subscription  to  VANITY 
FAIR  for  the  rest  of  1910,  beginninj;  with  the 
current  issue,  at  the  special  $2  rate  ofTered  to 
readers  of  tliis  magazine.  Mail  rue  the  current 
issue  at  once.  .T  enclose  the  S2  herewith  vOR) 
I  will  remit  $2  on  receipt  of  your  bill  the  first  of 
the  month. 

Name . 

. . 

I.  S.  3-i6 
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LATEST  BOOKS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 


IMPORTANT 
NEW  SPRING  BOOKS 


A  BOOK  OF  BELGIUM’S  GRATITUDE 

In  recognition  of  the  help  and  hospitality  given  by  the  British  Empire  and  of  the 
relief  bestowed  by  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  great  war.  Patron: 
H.  M.  The  King  of  the  Belgians.  President:  II.  E.  Paul  Hymans,  Belgian 
.Minister.  Illustratetl  in  color  and  black  and  white  by  Belgian  artists.  4to. 
Cloth.  S2.50  net. 

The  book  is  printed  in  French  and  English  and  the  list  of  translators  includes 
many  well-known  names.  Mr.  William  J.  Locke  has  acted  as  translation  editor. 
The  profits  derived  from  the  publication  of  this  book  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Her  Majesty  Oueen  Mary. 

WAR  LETTERS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN 


By  M.\rie  \'.\n  Vorst.  With  16  illustrations.  Large  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

A  singularly  vivid  chronicle  of  Miss  Van  Vorst’s  varied  experiences  during  the 
war.  In  London  she  went  through  a  course  of  Red  Cross  lectures,  gaining  the 
knowledge  which  later  she  turned  to  most  useful  account  at  the  .American  .Am¬ 
bulance  in  the  I'asteur  Institute  at  Xcuill>',  then  under  the  control  of  Mrs.  W. 
K.  A’andcrbilt. 


PLAYS  OF  THE 
NATURAL  AND  THE 
SUPERNATURAL 

By  Theodore  Dreiser.  Author  of 
“The ‘(icnius’,”  “Sister  Carrie,” 
etc.  i2mo.  Boards,  $1.25  net. 
.Mr.  Dreiser  in  this  book  of  one- 
act  jilays  opens  up  an  entireh'  new 
field  of  tlramatic  jiossibilities.  In 
the  “natural”  itlays  he  has  written 
the  first  truly  realistic  dramas  to 
come  out  of  America;  in  the  “  siiper- 
natural”  ]tlays  he  introduces  a  deep 
and  novel  element  into  dramatic  ef¬ 
fort.  They  are  based  on  the  broad 
foundation  of  philoso]thy,  and  con¬ 
tain  what  may  be  called,  for  lack 
of  a  more  specific  term,  the  fourth 
dimension. 


THE  PATH  OF  GLORY 

By  .Anwtole  Fr.^.n'CE.  Translated  by  .Alfred  .Allinson.  8vo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

.An  English  edition  of  a  remarkable  book  that  M.  Anatolc  France  has  written 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  soldiers.  The  original  French  is  printed 
alongside  the  English  translation.  The  book  is  uniform  with  the  Library  edition 
of  the  Works  of  .Anatole  France;  it  contains  a  new  portrait  of  the  author  and  one 
other  illustration. 

MY  YEARS  AT  THE  AUSTRIAN  COURT 


By  Nellie  Ry.‘\n.  With  sixteen  illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth.  $3.00  net. 

It  has  been  written  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  most  unlucky  in  his  family 
circle,  because  the  shadow  of  madness  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
.As  the  author  siient  some  delightful  years  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  personally 
knew  many  of  these  so-calleil  degenerate  Hapsburgs,  it  is  her  intention  in  writing 
this  \-olume  to  show  that  they  arc  extremely  interesting  and  clever  anrl  by  no 
means  mad. 


THE  CRIMES  OF 
ENGLAND 

By  (Gilbert  K.  Chesterton. 
.Author  of  “Heretics,”  “Ortho¬ 
doxy,”  etc.  121110.  Cloth.  $1.00 
net. 

Notwithstanding  the  title  of  his 
new  book,  Mr.  Chesterton  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  taking  sides  with 
.Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  against  his  country.  He 
uses  the  word  “crimes”  in  a  Ches- 
tertonian  sense,  and  in  these  tojiical 
essays  covers  ;i  wide  field — political, 
historical,  social,  literary,  etc. 


THE  WAY  THEY  HAVE  IN  THE  ARMY 


ADVENTURES  IN 
COMMON  SENSE 


By  I’RU.vtE  Thom.ls  ()'T(m)LE.  With  a  doulile  colored  frontispiece  of  the 
[irincipal  military  ribbons.  121110.  Cloth.  Si. 00  net. 

.\  list  of  its  cha|)ters  gives  an  ade(|uate  description  of  this  splendid  little  book. 
It  is  both  interesting  and  informing.  The  chapters  are  as  follows: 

Difference  Iietwecn  the  Soldier  and  the  Cii’ilian — 'Fhe  New  Recruit — Tommy’s 
Priiate  Language — How  the  .Army  is  Arranged — Cinderellas  of  the  War — 
Sentry  ( iri — Ofticers'  Badges  of  Rank — Military  Etiquette — The  Commanding 
( )tficer-  Private  Tommy  .Atkins,  C.B.-  -The  Regimental  Sergeant-.Major — ■ 
Tommy’s  Cirub — The  Soltiier’s  Wife — Non-Commissioned  Officers — Officers — 
Nicknames  and  Other  Distinctions — Regimental  ('olors — Courts-AIartial — 
The  Solrlier’s  Rank,  Ribbons,  etc. — The  Wounded — Odds  ami  Phids. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  TRENCHES 

By  C.VFT.AiN  Bl.vck.^ll.  i2mo.  Cloth.  75  cents  net. 

Captain  Blackall  wrote  many  of  these  poems  while  actually  at  the  front.  They 
have  all  the  intense  reality  and  excitement  of  the  firing  line,  and  they  go  with  a 
swing  and  rhythm  which  quite  carry  one  away. 

WAR  FICTION 

ZEPPELIN  NIGHTS:  A  London  Entertainment 

By  Violet  Hunt  and  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

These  stories,  told  to  pass  the  time  w'aiting  for  Zeppelin  raids,  are  set  in  every 
period  of  English  history  and  not  only  give  an  extraordinarily  clear  glimpse  of 
the  various  periods,  but  make  exceedingly  good  reading  as  stories. 

THE  SUPER-BARBARIANS 

By  Carlton  Dawe.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

■A  tale  of  adventure  on  a  German  submarine.  .An  English  officer,  shot  at  and 
wounded  by  a  German,  is  picked  up  and  taken  aboard  He  in  turn  rescues  an 
English  girl  victim  of  an  ensuing  stibmarine  outrage.  The  love  interest  that 
follows  and  the  adventures  make  up  an  intensely  exciting  and  original  story. 


By  Dr.  Frank  C'r.ane.  Author  of 
“Just  Human,”  “Footnotes  to 
Life, “etc.  121110. Cloth.  $i.oonet. 
.A  new  note  in  literature.  The 
essay  made  modern,  readable, 
])iquant,  understandable.  That’s 
why  the  daily  newspapers  print 
them  and  millions  ol  readers  enjoy 
them.  To  Dr.  Crane  are  apiilicablc 
the  lines  Landor  wrote  of  Brown¬ 
ing:  “Since  Chaucer  was  alii’e  and 
hale  no  man  hath  walked  along  our 
roads  with  step  so  active,  so  enquir¬ 
ing  eye,  or  tongue  so  variecl  in 
discourse.” 

Eighteenth  Thousand 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS 
OF  RUPERT  BROOKE 

With  an  introduction  by  George 
Edward  W’oodberry.  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portrait.  Cloth.  $1.25 
net. 

“The  publication  of  these  poems 
makes  it  clear  that  the  young  lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  now  lies  buried  in  a 
grove  of  olive  trees  on  the  Aegean 
Sea,  was  that  phenomenon  increas¬ 
ingly  rare  in  Phiglish  poetry — a 
genius.  No  other  [loet  of  our 
generation  could  write — or,  at  any 
rate,  has  written — sonnets  equal  to 
those  grouped  under  the  title  ‘1914’ 
in  this  volume.” — Joyce  Kilmer  in 
The  Bookman. 
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HARBOUR.'  BY  WILLIAM  CALLOW,  R.W.S. 
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ENNSYLVANIA,  111 

BY  W.  H.  DE  B.  NELSON 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy  is  holding 
its  one  hundred  and  eleventh  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  to  continue  till  March  26.  The  pri¬ 
vate  view,  on  February  5,  attracted  the  usual  gay, 
enthusiastic  crowd  of  art  lovers  who  regard  this 
kaleidoscopic  affair  as  a  matter  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  which  custom  can  never  stale.  Phila¬ 


delphia  proper  actually  looks  at  pictures  and  en¬ 
joys  the  process.  Some  Philadelphians  even  go 
to  the  length  of  acquiring  pictures  by  purchase. 
There  is  more  genuine  interest  attached  to  this 
stately  annual  function  than  one  notices  abroad 
on  similar  occasions.  Enthusiasm  here  is  not 
misplaced,  satisfying  pictures  abound,  the  hang¬ 
ing  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  though,  of  course, 
some  feelings  have  been  wounded  in  the  process. 
It  was  curious,  by  the  way,  to  observe  an  early 


SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 


BY  WM.  M.  CHASE 


III 


THE  GROVE 
BY  WILLIAM  WENDT 


REVERIE 

BY  RICHARD  E.  MILLER 
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and  very  excellent  Sargent  occupying  modest 
quarters  in  Gallery  E. 

So  completely  good  is  the  exhibition  that  even 
first-class  canvases  which  would  in  an  ordinary 
show  cheapen  everything  around  take  their  place 
without  demanding  any  particular  attention. 
The  war  e.xplains  why  so  many  New  York  and 
Chicago  paintings  reappear  in  Philadelphia  to  the 
exclusion  of  novelties  from  Americans  abroad,  to 
which  one  is  accustomed  and  to  which  one  looks 
forward  with  so  much  pleasurable  anticipation. 
Nevertheless  there  is  plenty  of  good  fare  on  the 
menu. 

Once  more  American  art  justifies  its  high 
reputation  for  e.xcellence  in  landscape  and  marine 
while  the  portraitists,  as  usual,  are  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointing.  Big  figure  compositions  and  animal 
pieces  are  as  rare  as  angels’  visits.  Lyrical  and 
imaginative  genius,  too,  keeps  in  the  background. 
Canvases  that  point  to  an  unusual  vision,  that 
awaken  ecstasy  by  their  significance,  are  missing. 
There  is  much  to  captivate,  little  to  compel. 

Two  paintings  much  talked  of  are  those  by 
Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  M.  Chase. 
’Twere  better  if  their  positions  on  the  wall  were 
reversed,  seeing  that  Pearson’s  picture  has  no 
carrying  force.  Probably  it  held  the  place  of 
honour  for  the  reason  that  his  performance  is 
recent  and  places  of  honour  have  ceased  to  be 
essential  to  such  an  eminent  artist  as  Air.  Chase. 
The  Pearson  picture  is  an  enormous  decoration  of 
geese,  dead  trees  and  faded  tapestry  background. 
Out  of  such  elements  one  hardly  expects  great 
results,  but  he  has  achieved  them  none  the  less. 
It  is  as  though  a  cook  turned  out  a  dainty  loaf  of 
bread  out  of  potato  peelings  and  chopped  straw. 
Pearson  has  proved  himself  an  artist  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  taste.  There  is  a  /e  ne  sais  quoi  de 
captivant  in  this  performance  which  casts  a  spell 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  upon  the  beholder. 
It  is  American,  Japanese,  and  altogether  charm¬ 
ing.  The  disregard  of  planes  is  a  vice  converted 
into  a  virtue.  The  beauty  of  the  landscape,  at 
first  completely  veiled,  reveals  itself  in  install¬ 
ments.  The  winding  river,  wooded  hills  and 
farms  break  through  their  filmy  envelope  pro¬ 
claiming  a  well-balanced  and  well-constructed 
canvas.  His  other  contribution.  By  the  Pastures, 
is  unspontaneous  but  indicative  of  much  obser¬ 
vation.  One  cannot  reconcile  oneself  to  the 
mapped-out  spirit  of  the  composition  which  con¬ 
demns  it  to  the  succes  d'esthne  category  of 


CLOUD  FORMS  BY  CHESTER  BEACH 


paintings,  making  it  of  far  less  significance  than 
On  the  Valley. 

The  Chase  picture,  Sunlight  and  Shadow, 
painted  some  decades  back,  is  a  mellow  master¬ 
piece.  It  invades  the  literary  domain  of  art 
considerably  but  loses  nothing  by  the  incursion. 
To  anyone  ignorant  of  the  theme  and  origin  the 
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0\  THE  VALLEY  BY  JOHN  T.  PEARSON,  JR. 


story  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  young  couple 
honeymooning  in  some  picturesque  old  cottage 
in  Brittany.  The  man  seated  at  a  round  table 
with  light  refreshments  appears  to  be  having 
an  altercation  with  Madam  reclining  comfortably 
in  a  hammock  and  exposing  only  a  portion  of  her 
face  as  she  turns  her  head  round  to  meet  the 
argument.  The  subject  is  of  no  importance, 
however,  the  painting  is  everything.  If  Mr. 
Chase  had  never  painted  any  other  picture  this 
one  alone  would  place  him  on  the  highest  plane  of 
American  painting.  The  exquisite  mastery  of 
the  entire  situation,  the  complete  harmony, 
quality  of  the  colour,  the  unity — everything 
combines  to  label  it  a  great  performance.  You 
seem  to  see  a  composite  giant  at  work,  a  Tissot- 
Stevens-Whistler-Chase  all  in  a  brush-stroke. 
.Anywhere  within  the  frame  a  vandal  could  hack 
out  some  canvas  and  it  would  be  a  bit  of  beauti¬ 
ful  paint.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  art. 

Quite  a  number  of  strong  marines  are  interest¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  different  attitude.^  assumed  by 


our  artists  who  paint  the  sea.  Paul  Dougherty, 
in  Simlighl  and  Snrf,  is  concerned  with  the 
elemental  relationship  between  sea,  sky  and  rocks 
and  has  welded  them  into  perfect  agreement 
with  consummate  artistry  and  a  restrained  palette. 
Emil  Carlsen  sees  nothing  of  the  elemental;  to 
him  the  ocean  anil  rocks  are  distinct  issues 
replete  with  a  particular  vein  of  poetry  that 
exists  equally  in  a  Canton  jug  or  an  Amati 
violin.  Hence  his  marines  are  lyrical  but  life¬ 
less. 

W.  Ritschell  is  concerned  with  the  big  design 
primarily,  moods,  movement  and  colour  being 
subordinate  to  the  pattern.  His  Pacihc  Coast 
studies  have  resulted  in  many  fine  canvases 
which  are  gradually  occupying  museum  space. 
Frederick  J.  Waugh  is  using  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  sea  to  depict  violent  scenes,  the  drama  of 
the  ocean,  with  almost  brutal  frankness.  The 
pretty  ard  somewhat  commercial  character  of 
many  of  his  older  efforts  has  undergone  a  complete 
change. 
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Jonas  Lie  searches  for  luminosity  and  attains 
it  in  a  high  degree.  Hayley  Lever  uses  the  sea 
as  dancing  partner  to  his  boats,  and  a  veiy 
rhythmic  dance  they  perform  together.  Charles 
11.  Woodbury  is  another  strong  marine  painter 
well  represented  at  all  important  exhibitions. 

.\  very  luscious  painting  stands  to  the  credit 
of  George  Oberteuffer,  representing  a  harbour 
scene  in  Trouville  with  a  white  cafe  and  the 
channel  boat  as  main  ingredients.  The  picture 
is  delightfully  nai've  and  spontaneous,  full  of  light 
and  action,  handled  in  the  simj)lest  manner  with 
no  sleight-of-hand  tricks  of  technique.  It  is  an 
A  If  C  of  outdoor  painting  and  a  reproach  to 
the  laboured  material  to  be  seen  in  thousands  of 
canvases  which  jierform  their  monotonous  i)il- 
grimage  to  the  different  shrines  of  art  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Still-life  subjects  abound.  A  large  canvas  l)y 
Jonas  Lie  repeats  his  recent  triumph  at  BnK)k- 
lyn  with  a  similar  composition  of  flowers  admir¬ 
ably  conceived  and  executed.  Hugh  H.  Breck- 
enridge  has  made  royal  use  of  purple  as  apologist 
of  the  humble  eggplant,  which  now  takes  an 
honoured  place  amongst  other  edibles  dear  to 
art,  ranging  from  onions  to  Columbia  .salmon. 
The  same  artist  also  shows  a  well-constructed 
nude  in  prismatic  hues,  memoral)le  as  being 


EDWARD  T.  STOTESBURY,  ESQ.  BY  AURELIUS  RENZETTI 


TUI':  brook;  AUTUMN' 


BY  CHARLES  ROSEN 


about  theonly  nude 
on  exhibition.  The 
unclad  lady  is  losing 
her  appeal  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  it  seems. 

Amongst  the 
younger  character 
seekers  of  the  type 
of  Du  Bois,  Luks, 
Myers,  Sloan  and 
Theresa  Bernstein 
must  be  reckoned 
Elizabeth  Eyre 
with  a  couple  of 
entertaining  paint¬ 
ings  entitled  Wal¬ 
dorf  Grill  and  The 
Upper  Box.  The 
latter  is  especially 
commendable, 
painted  in  a  low 
key,  the  figures  sil¬ 
houetted  from  a 
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IVORY,  GOLD  AND  BLUE 


BY  HUGH  H.  BRECKENRIDGE 


SEA  AND  ROCKS,  NO.  5 


BY  FREDERICK  J.  WAUGH 
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murky  background.  I'he  blase  types  are  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  few  strokes  and  more  important  work 
from  her  brush  may  contrdently  be  awaited. 

Robert  Spencer’s  The  Blue  Gown  is  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  rendering  but  somewhat  black  in  colour 
here  and  there.  Frank  Benson’s  The  Fox  Hunter 
shews  the  figure  standing  out  in  strong  relief 
against  the  sky.  Textures  might  be  improved, 
the  man  and  the  rock  have  the  appearance  of 
being  hewn  from  the  same  material. 

Frederic  Clay  Bartlett  commanded  respect 
with  his  Roof  Garden  'Tea,  which  narrowly  escaped 
being  one  of  the  import¬ 
ant  pictures  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  It  is  marred  by 
its  architectural  features 
which  might  easily  have 
been  subdued,  otherwise 
it  is  perfectly  delightful. 

The  lines  of  the  figures, 
the  flickering  sunlight, 
the  distant  figure  looking 
over  the  railing,  the  pano¬ 
rama,  are  especially  at¬ 
tractive — if  only  the  glass 
doors  had  been  omitted! 

Charles  Rosen  has  a 
good  autumn  piece  hang¬ 
ing  next  to  Pearson’s  On 
the  Valley,  a  pleasant 
change  from  his  usual 
snow  scenes  and  excellent 
in  tonal  quality. 

Leopold  G.  Seyffert  is 
always  worth  studying. 

He  has  four  portraits  to 
his  score.  That  of  Hans 
Kindler  lacks  solidity.  His  portrait  of  Miss 
Gladys  Snellenburg  is  a  charming  presentment 
but  rather  thin;  it  seems  to  be  angehaiicht 
rather  than  painted.  Little,  however,  need  be 
said  in  his  dispraise.  The  Cassatt  .1  Woma)i 
Sitting  in  a  Garden  is  a  memory  of  the  past  but 
a  delightful  picture,  beautiful  in  tone  and  design, 
a  model  to  many  of  our  get-there-quick  portraitists. 
Luis  Mora’s  Two  Brunettes  first  shewn  at  the 
Winter  Academy,  N.  Y.,  is  an  unusual  problem 
cleverly  solved,  but  not  free  from  adverse  criti¬ 
cism.  Look  at  the  picture  again  and  again, 
always  the  two  girls  appear  to  grew  from  one 
stem  like  Siamese  twins;  also  the  colour  is  a  little 
wa.xy  in  face  and  shoulders.  Richard  E.  Miller’s 


Reverie  is  as  usual  a  woman  bathed  in  sunlight, 
admirably  worked  out  but  meticulous  to  a  degree 
and  rather  too  much  of  the  recipe.  A  portrait 
by  David  E.  Kornhauser  of  a  young  girl  seated 
at  a  bureau  between  two  sprightly  candlesticks 
is  one  of  the  best  exhibits  in  figure  work.  Alice 
Rent  Stoddard  has  lost  no  opportunities  while 
studying  under  Robert  Henri.  Liela  of  the 
unkempt  hair  and  smutty  cheeks  is  a  well- 
painted  little  gamin. 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  recent  death  of 
Alexander  Wilson  Drake 
is  the  occasion  of  a 
memorial  exhibition  by 
the  Prints  Division  of 
the  New  York  Public 
Library.  It  is  now  on 
view  in  the  Stuart  gal¬ 
lery  (room  316)  and  will 
remain  until  March 
20.  Excepting  some  bi¬ 
ographical  notes  relating 
to  Mr.  Drake,  the  show 
consists  of  wood  engrav¬ 
ings  by  well-known  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  art  in  America 
connected  with  Mr. 
Drake’s  time  and  activ¬ 
ity.  The  exhibition  is 
fittingly  introduced  by 
some  of  the  earliest  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  technique 
of  the  so-called  “new 
school.”  There  are  J. 
G.  Smithwick’s  Drimt- 
mi)ig  Out  a  Tory,  after  C.  S.  Reinhart,  published 
in  Eebruary,  1877,  and  Timothy  Cole’s  Gillie 
Boy,  which  appeared  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
And  then,  especially  interesting  from  both  the 
technical  and  historical  standpoint,  there  is 
Erederick  Juengling’s  Engineer  Crossing  the  Chasm 
Over  the  Rimac,  which  was  published  in  Scribner’s 
in  1877.  This  engraving  by  Juengling  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  after  a  drawing  by  James  E.  Kelly,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr. 
Kelly  rejected  Juengling’s  first  engraving  of  the 
subject,  whereupon  he  executed  a  second.  A 
review  is  given  of  a  period  of  wood  engraving 
in  this  country  which  will  remain  a  noteworthy 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  engraving. 
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A  MODERNIZER  OF  THE  GREEK 
IDEAL:  J.  H.  FRY 
BY  W.  H.  DE  B.  NELSON 

The  most  impartial  survey  of  the 
field  of  art  in  America  will  of  necessity  conduct 
to  a  few  very  definite  conclusions.  For  instance, 
it  is  very  obvious  that  the  highest  expression  is 
to  be  found  amongst  the  landscapists;  also  that 
very,  very  few  portraitists  emerge  from  medi¬ 
ocrity.  Sargent  and  Mary  Cassatt  are  only 
American  in  point  of  birth,  their  training,  resi¬ 
dence  and  interests  lie  overseas.  Furthermore, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  spirit  of  restlessness,  con¬ 
sidered  quite  apart  from  the  wars  of  nations, 
has  assailed  the  ranks  of  the  artists  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  of  them  are  mirroring  others 
than  themselves,  and  in  the  effort  to  play  safe 
are  hunting  simultaneously  with  the  hound  and 
with  the  hare.  The  modern  movement  circling 
around  the  achievements  of  Cezanne  has  given 
birth  to  a  new  Frankenstein  that  is  disconcerting 
the  minds  of  artists  and  calling  into  question 
established  ideals  and  procedures.  There  has 
developed  in  many  c^uarters  a  slipshod  habit  of 


painting  which  in  aiming  at  extreme  character¬ 
ization  as  its  goal  fails  to  observe  constructive 
and  organic  principles  of  painting,  without  which 
no  work  of  art  can  exist.  Violent  colour,  frantic 
technique,  eccentric  forms,  are  employed  pour 
c pater  messieurs  les  americains  and  to  command  a 
hearing  at  all  costs.  Figure  painters  in  the  real 
sense  are  scarce. 

There  are  artists,  however,  who  keep  themselves 
untainted  and  who  plough  their  furrows  each  in 
his  own  individual  manner,  indifferent  to  the 
disturbing  “isms”  of  the  day  and  working  out 
their  artistic  salvation  along  sane  and  well  con¬ 
sidered  lines  of  action.  To  these  may  be  counted 
John  Hemming  Fry,  who  for  years  has  sought 
and  found  his  happiness  in  serene  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  nude  as  embodying  truth  and  beauty, 
the  precious  heritage  of  Greek  culture.  The 
eternal  verities  hidden  or  apparent  in  ancient 
myth  furnish  material  for  his  imagination  and 
attack.  Landscape  except  as  a  natural  setting  or 
background  is  to  him  valueless;  a  proces  verbal  of 
field  or  forest  may  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer.  It  is  the  figure  that  counts.  And 
here  again  it  must  be  a  special  type  that  conforms 
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in  every  respect  with  his  feeling  for  classic  beauty. 
It  must  be  “a  daughter  of  the  gods  divinely  fair,” 
a  wholesome,  full-blooded,  round-limbed  woman 
able  to  battle  if  necessary,  certainly  able  to  bear 
lusty  children.  Opulent  forms  people  his  can¬ 
vases.  it  ma\'  be  a  Sappho,  an  .\spasia,  or 
Poseidon’s  daughter  gathering  pebbles  by  the 
shore,  a  Dryad  gazing  wistfulK  between  tree 
trunks,  or  enchantresses  of  the  sea  such  as  lured 
Ulysses  and  his  crew,  or  the  nymphs  of  the 
Rheingold  teasmg  Alberich.  To  him  these  wo¬ 
men  appeal  intensely  and  he  paints  them  heroic- 
all}-  and  with  a  plastic  sense  that  is  rare.  They 
become  not  only  part  of  their  surroundings  but 
b}-  their  grandeur  and  dignity  they  dominate 


and  the  forms  of  the  departed  are  pa'nted  in 
silvery  greys  and  opalescent  colour.  Keeping  their 
places  admirably  in  a  great  composition  the 
whirl  and  rhythm  are  poetically  expressed  but 
without  undue  sentiment. 

Greek  art,  beautiful  as  it  is  and  expressive  as 
it  is  of  the  intellectual  and  noble  condition,  owes 
its  beaut}^  to  that  which  the  early  Greeks  strived 
after  and  sought  to  be  rather  than  what  they 
actually  were.  It  ignores  or  illuminates  or  re¬ 
moulds  all  human  failings  however  overpowering 
they  may  be  in  real  life.  While  people  hated 
and  fought,  loved  and  were  sorrowful,  in  the  days 
of  Pericles  as  now,  life  being  so  much  less  com¬ 
monplace,  the  Greek  intellect  when  it  did  not 
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forest  or  grove,  air  or  ocean.  Nature  yields 
precedence. 

A  pure  classicist,  J.  H.  Fry  has  drawn  upon 
Greek  art  to  adorn  immortal  legends.  His  vision 
and  treatment  are  all  his  own,  though  the  legends 
are  yours  and  mine.  In  the  canvas  called 
(keanities  one  feels  unerringly  the  fugue 
w'hich  prompted  the  composition  and  forecasted 
the  rhythm  of  w-aves  and  nymphs  in  interrelated 
sport  and  motion.  Though  avoiding  a  high- 
keyed  palette.  Fry  is  a  strong  colourist,  obtaining 
strong  dramatic  effects  by  simple  untrained 
methods.  In  his  great  work,  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  embodying  the  eternal  theme  of  the 
love  which  outlives  the  tomb,  w-e  sec  them  bright- 
robed,  strongly  illuminated,  soaring  above  lurid 
patches  of  deep,  red  sky  whilst  Dante  and  Virgil 


ignore  an  irresponsible  condition,  imbued  it  with 
a  dignity  which  all  but  converted  vices  into 
virtues.  Nearly  all  false  standards  to-day  can  be 
traced  to  that  period.  Therefore  Greek  art  is 
beautiful  because  of  its  freedom  from  contact  with 
ordinary  human  conduct. 

A  classic  art  will  arise  when  w'e  have  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  when  we  shall  emerge 
richer  intellectually  and  with  an  understanding 
made  generous  by  expression.  Every  human 
virtue  and  all  human  shortcomings  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  will  help  in  the  creation  of  this  art. 
Nothing  will  be  eliminated,  nothing  ignored,  but 
it  will  be  calm  and  serious  because  we  shall  have 
weathered  the  storm  and  profited  by  it,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  have  avoided  it  or  denied  its  existence. 

In  J.  H.  Fry’s  art  there  is  a  distinct  sign  of  the 
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new  classic  spirit.  In  his  composition  of  nude 
figures  we  feel  moods  that  are  classical  in  their 
serenity  yet  human  in  their  appeal.  We  are  not 
looking  at  superwomen,  but  at  just  ordinary 
women  who  are  jiart  of  the  world  we  know  with 
all  its  human  inconsistencies.  These  women 
symbolize  not  only  a  sophisticated  age  but  an 
age  of  calm  judgment.  It  is  reflected  in  the 
poise,  in  the  drawing,  in  the  admirable  and 
original  composition.  Here  is  beauty  of  classic 
calm,  but  here  is  also  the  modern  spirit,  not  the 
modern  spirit  in  transition,  but  after,  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  settled  and  intellect  chastened  by  bitter 
experience,  when  a  love  for  beauty  is  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  tolerant  that  it  seeks  it  in  every  phase 
of  nature,  in  objects  the  most  commonplace. 

J.  H.  Fry  has  studied  in  Paris,  Bordighera  and 
in  Rome.  He  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  Fernand 
Corman,  that  great  historical  painter,  and  of 
Lefevre  and  Boulanger  at  Julien’s.  His  work  is 
but  little  known  for  the  reason  that  he  has  con¬ 
sistently  avoided  publicity.  He  has  at  length 
yielded  to  the  imi:>ortunities  of  friends  and  is 
exhibiting  at  Knoedler’s  Galleries,  New  York. 
There  is  no  desire  to  record  this  artist  as  a  para¬ 
gon  amongst  painters.  He  has  faults,  too,  as 
well  as  fine  qualities.  One  notices  at  times  a 
need  for  a  more  fluid  brush,  at  times  his  colour  is 
faulty  or  even  monotonous,  and  his  figures  occa¬ 
sionally  are  too  massive  for  their  setting. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Fry,  who  is  also  a  painter 
of  reputation,  share  vast  adjoining  studios  in 
the  Gainsborough  Building,  surrounded  by  rare 
fabrics,  tapestries  and  bronzes. 
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THE  armourer's  SHOP  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM — A  WATER-COLOUR  BY  S.  J.  ROWLAND 


The  ARMOURER’S  SHOP  AT  THE 
METROPOLITAN  '  •  : 

BY  ROBERT  MACAULEY  ' 
JACKSON  ■  , , ' 
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Thousands  of  those  who  yearly  visit  the  halls 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
City  are  held  fascinated  by  the  mediaeval 
armourer’s  workshop  which  they  find  set  up  in  a 
panelled  recess  of  carved  oak  in  the  main  gallery 
of  the  museum’s  collection  of  arms  and  armour; 
but  to  very  few  of  these  visitors  is  it  known 
that,  tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  the  huge  build¬ 
ing,  is  a  complete  practical  armourer’s  shop,  or 
that  an  artist  armourer  is  working  there  whose 
skill  puts  him  on  a  level  with  some  of  the  great 
master-armourers  of  the  middle  ages. 

This  is  M.  Daniel  Tachaux,  a  native  of  Blois, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  an  atelier  in  Paris  and 
who  came  to  this  country  several  years  ago  to 
restrap — which  is  the  technical  term  for  re- 
rivetting  and  readjusting  the  fastenings  of 
armour,  a  process  which  requires  skill  of  no  mean 
order — to  repair  and,  in  very  rare  cases  only,  to 
restore  the  pieces  in  this,  America  s  greatest 
collection  of  arms  and  armour.  His  ancestors 
have  been  for  many  generations  makers  of 
weapons  of  defence  and  offence  so  that  the 


traditions  of  the  craft  are  in  his  blood.  He  is 
the  only  maker  of  armour  in  this  country  and 
one  of  the  very  few  now  remaining  in  the  world. 
Here  he  sits  day  in  and  day  out  bringing  forth  the 
beauty  of  some  time-worn  piece,  some  long- 
tarnished  helm,  some  valiant  Damascus  blade 
worth  a  prince’s  ransom.  M.  Tachaux  is  an 
artist  to  the  finger-tips  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  the  processes  of  ornamentation  as  well 
as  the  forging  of  metal.  His  work  is  so  skilfully 
done  that  the  portions  of  armour  which  he  has 
restored — be  they  even  so  small  as  the  scale  of  a 
gauntlet — are  each  plainly  marked  with  the 
word  “restored,”  the  date,  and  his  name  “D. 
Tachaux,”  so  that  in  future  no  possible  mistake 
could  be  made  in  confusing  his  restoration  with 
a  piece  of  the  original  armour. 

The  picture  here  reproduced  is  a  water-colour 
of  the  shop  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Stanley 
James  Rowland,  a  young  artist  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Department  of  Arms  and  Armour 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  He  has 
faithfully  reproduced  the  atmosphere  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  shop  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  minor  rearrangements  so  as  to  show  all 
the  essential  objects  Here  sits  M.  Tachaux,  the 
armourer  in  his  leathern  apron,  surrounded  by 
the  tools  of  his  craft.  Most  of  them,  by  the  way. 
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are  the  identical  implements  made  and  used  b}- 
his  armourer-ancestors  and  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  through  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  a 
good  likeness  of  him,  too,  as  the  privileged 
visitor  will  find  him.  To  the  left  of  the  picture, 
seen  through  the  open  doorway,  is  the  great  forge 
with  its  hood  and  bellows  and  the  anvil.  On  the 
wall  behind  him  is  a  polychrome  stone  figure  of 
St.  Eloi,  the  patron  saint  of  all  those  who  wield 
the  hammer.  Here  are  also  an  ancient  drawing 
of  a  suit  of  armour — the  same  suit,  incidentally, 
which  one  sees  standing  complete  but  for  the 
helmet  to  the  left  of  M.  Tachau.x  and  a  little  in 
front  of  the  doorway — the  diploma  of  award  of 
a  silver  medal  given  him  at  the  Exposition 
Universelle  at  Paris  in  1900,  some  books  of 
armourer’s  designs,  and  a  large  rack  of  tools, 
d'he  right  hand  wall  and  the  bench  in  front  of  it 
show,  among  other  objects,  many  more  tools, 
including  an  armourer’s  vise  and  a  great  shears, 
and  numerous  pieces  of  metal  and  parts  of 
armour. 


JOHN  .MARIN’S  WATER-COLOURS 

.\t  291  Eifth  A\’enue  is  an  exhibition  of 
considerable  importance  to  those  interested  in 
the  more  individual  and  vital  e.vpression  of 
American  Art.  Here  John  Marin  exposes  about 
thirty  water-colours  which  show'  a  remarkable 
year’s  progress  toward  the  profounder  art  prob¬ 
lems — problems  w'hich  every  sincere  modern 
artist  must  sooner  or  later  solve  for  himself. 
Marin,  unlike  many  American  painters,  has 
chosen  to  devote  his  every  energy  to  mastering 
them;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  visit  an  e.xhibition 
where  one  is  not  confronted  with  obvious  imita¬ 
tion.  Marin’s  personality  stands  forth,  healthy 
and  strong,  not  dependent  on  the  crutches  of 
second-hand  inspiration. 

W'hile  the  passing  craze  of  Futurism,  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  unintelligent  distortion  seen  en  coiirant 
in  Cezanne  and  Matisse,  and  though  sterile 
primitivism  of  Douanier,  Rousseau  and  Zak  have 
been  sweeping  over  the  field  of  our  national  art, 
Marin  has  forged  ahead  tow'ard  a  goal  of  his  own 
imagining.  No  excess  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
easily  achieved  fame  w'hich  comes  from  painting 
a  la  mode  has  shunted  him  from  his  direct  path. 
Beginning  with  almost  literal  translations  from 
landscape,  Marin  has,  in  one  short  year,  gone  far 


toward  conquering  many  of  the  deeper  concerns 
of  composition.  To  say  that  he  has  achieved  a 
finality  would  only  give  the  unjust  impression 
that  his  vision  and  talent  are  restricted.  He  has 
made  much  progress;  and  he  still  has  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  go.  But  during  his  evolution  he  has 
not  passed  over  any  of  the  vital  lessons  which 
might  turn  up  later  on  to  impede  his  final 
progress. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  one  painting  of  his 
is  better  than  another.  Marin  is  in  process;  and 
w'e  must  judge  almost  every  work  of  his  from  an 
individual  standpoint  of  partial  achievement.  In 
some  of  his  pictures,  where  the  delicacy  and  light¬ 
ness  are  the  result  of  the  water-colourist’s  in¬ 
stinct,  there  is  a  completeness  which  tempts  us 
to  pass  final  judgment;  but,  on  turning  round, 
we  perceive  that  this  completeness  is  much  slighter 
and  less  advanced  than  the  progress  made  in 
another  work  where  a  more  extended  order  has 
been  attempted  but  not  quite  satisfactorily  at¬ 
tained.  To  criticize  Marin  justly  one  must 
judge  him  from  each  separate  point  in  his 
progress  from  which  he  has  made  his  different 
studies. 

From  the  very  simplest  types  of  order  (such 
as  a  slight  block  form  of  objects)  he  has  attained 
to  a  rhythmic  conception  of  his  subject-matter 
until  it  has  become  almost  abstract.  In  this 
sense,  he  at  times  reveals  a  certain  inevitable 
Chinese  asi)ect.  Some  of  his  pictures  betray  a 
great  desire  to  see  and  feel,  through  intense  con¬ 
centration,  the  inherent  (varying  as  the  painter 
varies)  rhythm  of  his  subject.  Herein  he  attunes 
himself  to  Cezanne’s  mental  attitude.  In  his 
latest  paintings  a  process  of  elimination  is  going 
on;  the  objects,  as  such,  have  almost  entirely 
disapjteared,  and  all  that  remains  is  the  salient 
line,  or  combination  of  lines,  which  to  him  ex¬ 
presses  the  plastic  attraction  of  his  natural 
inspiration. 

His  colour  is  not  at  all  times  pleasing  because 
it  falls  short  of  a  complete  gamut;  but  as  his 
sensitivity  develops  along  the  lines  of  volumnear 
balance  and  three-dimensional  poise,  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  his  colour  will  inevitably  follow. 
At  that  time — and  I  predict  that  it  is  not  far 
distant  we  may  expect  to  see  some  of  America’s 
most  genuine  expression  delivered  from  the 
shackles  of  Fiuropean  snobbery  and  standing  on 
the  high  pinnacle  of  personal  achievement. 

W.  H.  W. 
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WILLIAM  CALLOW, 
PAINTER  IN  WATER¬ 
COLOURS  (1812-1 908).  BY 
T.  MARTIN  WOOD. 

Callow’s  water-colours  will  always  stand  out  from 
the  later  water-colour  painting  of  his  time  because 
he  outlived  those  who  practised  the  system  in 
which  he  was  educated,  and  sustained  tradition  in 
spite  of  the  incoming  tide  of  the  modern  style. 
When  Callow  himself  began  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  new  ideas  as  to  the  handling  of  the  medium 
it  seems  only  to  have  confused  his  aim  and  brought 
about  a  deterioration  in  his  art. 

Callow  was  the  most  famous  drawing-master  of 
his  time,  and  that  was  a  time  when  the  master 
was  more  than  one  who  gave  a  gentle  guiding 
hand  to  the  individual  tendencies  of  the  pupil. 
In  those  days  the  master  tried  to  turn  over  to 
the  pupil  a  recipe  for  every  possible  thing  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  draw  or  colour.  The 
student  began  with  exercises  with  the  pencil  in 
which,  by  its  employment  in  given  ways,  the  effect 
of  oak-tree  branches  or  willows  or  elm-tree 
branches  could  be  rendered  so  that  there  was  no 
mistaking  what  they  were  meant  for.  In  these 
drawings  trees  resolved  themselves  into  types  of 
trees,  just  as  buildings  into  types  of  architecture, 
or  types  of  ruin.  It  was  in  ‘'composition”  that 
there  was  most  play  for  feeling.  And  indeed 
“composition”  in  those  days  was  a  large  part  of 
picture-making — part  of  the  “composition,”  of 
course,  being  the  dexterous  sweeping  wash  that  re¬ 
lieved  a  light  sky  by  broad  suppression  of  buildings 
or  trees  under  one  dramatically  contrived  shadow. 

Such  a  style  of  drawing  (for  water-colour  in  this 
sense  was  but  an  extension  of  the  art  of  drawing, 
pure  and  simple)  discounted  original  and  subtle 
observation,  and  tended  to  accept  one  type  of 
scene  as  beautiful,  to  be  represented,  and  another 
as  ugly,  to  be  rejected  by  the  artist. 

It  is  of  this  School  that  Callow  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  master.  He  possessed  great  natural 
facility,  and  this  was  increased  by  his  profession 
of  art  teaching.  The  spirit  and  merit  of  his 
water-colour  work  is  best  appreciated  by  the  study 
of  his  uncoloured  drawings.  Lor  colour  was 
often  something  added  from  memory  as  an 
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embellishment,  to  these  drawings.  He  applied  an 
effect  of  colour  to  them  which  he  thought  suitable 
to  the  main  lines  of  the  composition. 

He  inherited  from  the  age  of  Girtin  and  Turner 
a  gift  of  extreme  delicacy  and  precision  in  drawing, 
which  perhaps  the  world  will  never  see  so 
beautifully  again.  We  have  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone, 
but  for  all  that,  the  rivalry  of  photography  has 
rather  destroyed  the  mood  of  concentration  in 
which  sensitive  and  detailed  representation  can  rje 
performed  with  enthusiasm. 

Upon  his  drawings  Callow  made  a  dramatic 
subdivision,  light  and  shade.  Any  further  detail 
was  but  a  modification  of  this  main  division,  never 
lost.  We  may  take  Mr.  .Sargent’s  art  in  water¬ 
colour  as  the  very  opposite  of  this  system.  In  his 
work  every  shadow  is  assailed  by  clear  reflected 
light,  every  light  owes  its  vivacity  to  the  economy 
in  that  |)ure  whiteness  with  which  Callow  would 
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extravagantly  illuminate  the  whole  length  of  a  street 
of  buildings  facing  the  sun. 

It  is  a  very  poor  education  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  vibratory  charm  of  Sargent’s  art  to  accustom 
oneself  to  the  skilful  theatric  use  of  light  and 
shade  upon  which  depends  the  effect  of  the  most 
characteristic  Callows.  And  it  is  a  very  poor  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  in  Callow’s 
art  at  its  best  to  share  Sargent’s  restless  vision. 

Callow  was  employing  in  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties 
the  equable  and  serene  style  that  he  inherited  from 
an  earlier  school.  He  commenced  with  a  very  re¬ 
fined  vision  supporting  his  extraordinary  skill,  and 
if  his  art  was  eventually  deteriorated  by  incoming 
influences  which  his  sympathies  would  not  permit 
him  to  understand,  it  was  also  assailed  by  an 
enemy  that  has  a  special  eye  on  excellent  drawing- 
masters — facility  itself,  when  it  outstrips  every 
other  faculty.  In  the  later  years  of  his  long  life, 
the  tradition  which  had  sustained  him  in  his  best 
work  was  barely  remembered  by  the  most  old- 
fashioned  collectors.  We  are  but  now  finding 
our  way  back  to  it  m  that  search  for  first  principles 
which  is  the  end  of  the  end.  AVhen  Callow  died 
in  1908  he  was  ninety-six.  He  was  as  a  boy 
assisting  Theodore  Fielding,  elder  brother  of 
Copley  Fielding,  in  colouring  prints  in  1823,  and 


was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours  in  1838.  He  exhibited  there 
thenceforward  for  seventy  years  unbrokenly. 

Although  he  was  exhibiting  oil  paintings  at  the 
Royal  Academy  after  1850,  his  reputation  is 
secured  to  him  by  his  water-colours.  Drawings 
by  his  grandfather,  John  Callow,  who  was  born  in 
1770,  can  be  studied  with  the  work  of  contempo¬ 
rary  draughtsmen,  in  the  portfolios  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  When  William  Callow 
began  to  draw  he  started  with  the  convention  that 
was  employed  by  his  grandfather  and  all  the 
draughtsmen  of  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  broad  definition  of  trees  in  which 
their  shape  is  made  clear  by  always  shading  them 
on  one  side  was  easily  emphasised  by  a  simple 
but  comprehensive  wash  of  colour.  There  are  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  a  series  of  water-colours  done  in  1842  of 
scenes  in  Hyde  Park  and  Regent’s  Park,  in  which 
this  simple  recipe  for  an  atmospheric  topographical 
drawing  is  carried  out  with  the  greatest  art.  The 
vision  is  extremely  refined.  Nothing  could  be 
further  removed  from  the  commonplace  into 
which  such  a  style  would  decline  in  the  hands  of 
the  amateurs,  of  whom  there  seem  to  have  been 
more  at  that  time  than  there  are  even  to  day. 
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“  NUREMBKRt'.  ”  BY  WILLIAM  CALLOW,  R.W.S. 


These  drawings  are  at  present  kept  together  in 
a  portfolio,  as  a  set,  but  there  is  at  least  one 
included  among  them,  to  which  the  Museum 
authorities  have  given  the  date  of  1842,  when  the 
series  was  undertaken,  that  was  either  added  by 
Callow  later,  in  the  style  of  the  series,  or  corrected. 
No.  P  3  in  this  portfolio  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
trees  in  the  middle  distance  of  this  sketch  are  as 
unlike  the  treatment  which  the  artist  employed  at 
that  time  as  anything  can  be.  They  are  a  blurred 
and  clumsy  mass.  Only  the  outside  contours 
against  the  sky  suggest  the  anatomy  of  trees, 
and  it  w'as  just  the  anatomy  of  vegetation  that 
Callow  was  a  master  in  suggesting,  through  an 
almost  instinctive  employment  of  the  recipe  he 
had  received. 

In  a  memoir  written  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Cundall  in 
1908,  as  a  preface  to  the  artist’s  autobiography, 
published  in  that  year,  we  read  that  Callow’s 


hand  as  a  draughtsman 
“was  so  steady  that  he 
never  required,  even  in  his 
most  elaborate  subjects,  to 
remove  a  line  once  he  had 
drawn  it.”  In  the  same 
essay  we  learn  that  in  his 
many  sketching  tours,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first 
one  in  1836,  the  artist 
confined  himself  to  pencil 
work.  “  Besides  filling 
numerous  sketch-books  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making 
detailed  pencil  drawings.” 
“  It  was  his  practice  to 
execute  all  his  finished 
paintings  in  his  studio  from 
these  pencil  drawings. 
He  had  such  a  wonderful 
memory  for  colour  that 
he  was  enabled  to  depict 
the  scenes  which  he  had 
sketched  years  ago  with 
only  the  aid  of  his  black 
and  white  drawings.” 

We  are  here  let  into 
the  secret  of  much  that 
is  inexplicably  boring  in 
Callow’s  later  art.  The 
thing  that  gives  us  a  vivid 
sensation  of  life  in  the  case 
of  a  Sargent  water-colour, 
even  when  his  shorthand 
is  in  places  obscure,  is  the 
sense  we  have  of  the  scene  represented,  as  an  ex¬ 
perience — an  experience  which  the  artist  seems  able 
to  communicate  to  us  with  all  its  freshness  in  it. 
This  might  quite  well  be  done,  and  is  done  in  all 
Callow’s  most  notable  work,  by  an  artist  represent¬ 
ing  his  subject  from  memory.  ^Vhen  an  artist 
lifts  his  eyes  from  his  subject  in  nature  that  he  may 
watch  his  hand  he  is  already  committed  to  memory. 
For  the  sake  of  the  greater  care  which  can  be  given 
to  it  some  of  the  manual  part  may  be  deferred 
until  the  artist  reaches  home,  or  until  he  is  in 
the  mood,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  delay  to 
violate  the  truth  which  he  has  at  heart.  'Fhe  case 
is  altered,  however,  when  an  artist  attempts  to 
return  to  his  youthful  beginnings,  essaying  to  finish 
them  in  middle  age.  Hand  and  vision  can  no 
longer  be  at  one.  The  vision  that  returns  in 
middle-life  to  a  subject  that  was  seen  in  youth  is 
changed  by  all  the  modifications  of  style  and 
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method  that  the  ever  imperceptibly  changing  con¬ 
ventions  of  art  must  in  the  lapse  of  such  a  time 
bring  about  ;  as  well  as  by  any  modification  in  the 
inherent  character  of  the  artist's  mind.  As  time 
went  on  Callow  becomes  ever  increasingly  the  mere 
picture-maker,  and  he  is  brought  to  rely  more  than 
ever  upon  the  enemy  of  all  art — the  sense  of  the 
picturesque.  For  the  sense  of  the  picturesque  is 
the  sense  of  what  a  preceding  artist  would  have 
made  of  the  subject.  It  begins  to  work  evil  in 
the  eyes  of  a  painter  when  it  no  longer  ennobles  his 
vision  of  nature,  when  it  demands  blindness  to 
everything  in  nature  which  will  not  fit  into  a 
formula  for  representation  which  has  been  adopted 
for  convenience. 

All  Callow’s  work  can  be  broadly  divided  into 
that  which  is  alive,  sensitive  and  refined,  and 
that  which  is  tiresome  and  sometimes  common. 
^\'hen  Callow  is  spoken  of  as  a  master  of  out¬ 
standing  importance  in  the  history  of  water-colour 
it  is  the  Callow  with  the  fresh 
vision  and  instinctive  touch,  the 
Callow  whom  we  find  in  the  work 
that  reflects  his  enjoyment  of 
nature,  of  new  scenes,  and  romantic 
architecture.  A'e  lose  sight  of  this 
Callow  altogether  in  many  of  the 
“set-pieces”  that  he  prepared  for 
the  market. 

It  is  not  a  question  altogether  of 
dates,  though  it  is  of  course  through 
the  'forties,  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  that 
w'e  get  the  most  directly  treated 
and  interesting  of  Callow^’s  w'ater- 
colours.  Consideration  for  market 
success,  wuthout  conscious  violation 
of  the  principles  expressed  in  his 
best  work,  seems  to  have  caused 
the  marked  differences  in  quality 
of  pictures  of  the  same  date.  He 
w'as  the  master  of  a  style  inherited. 

In  approaching  Nature  his  perfect 
training  gave  him  a  beautiful 
address.  But  when  he  ceased  to 
court  Her  he  lapsed  into  dulness. 

But  in  spite  of  lapses.  Callow 
continued  to  handle  water-colour 
as  if  he  was  thinking  in  it  for  so 
many  years  that  the  whole  record 
of  his  long  vital  period  runs  like  a 
backbone  through  the  art  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  use  of 
the  medium  was  being  fundament¬ 
ally  altered  by  one  artist  after 


another  in  his  time.  There  w'ere  moments  when 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  w^ater-colour  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  forgotten  altogether.  But 
Callow  remained  through  everything  a  purist 
in  style,  he  never  lost  in  stippling,  or  by  em¬ 
ployment  of  body-colour,  or  in  any  other  w'ay 
a  deep  feeling  for  the  natural  equality  of  w'ater- 
colour.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  moderns  to 
revive  this  quality,  if  the  sense  of  the  true  proper¬ 
ties  of  w’ater-colour  is  as  acute  in  them  as  in  the 
founders  of  the  art  in  England,  and  if  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  a  principle  unifying  all  the  diversity  of 
effort  and  experiment  w'hich  characterised  the  age 
in  which  Callow  lived,  it  is  largely  because  his  own 
art  establishes  a  continuity  between  succeeding 
schools,  and  affords  a  meeting  centre  for  extremes 
of  method.  Water-colour  was  first  employed  as  a 
tint  to  supplement  drawing.  The  method  by 
which  drawing  is  inferred  by  manipulation  of  colour 
was  developed  in  Callow’s  time. 
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Modern  British  Sculptors 


Modern  British  sculp¬ 
tors:  SOME  YOUNGER  MEN. 

Reference  will  be  made  in  this  article 
to  the  work  of  some  of  the  younger  men  who  have 
made  sculpture  their  lodestar.  These  artists  are 
mostly  young  in  years,  but  they  are  grouj^ed  under 
this  heading  more  in  the  sense  that  their  master¬ 
pieces,  probably,  are  yet  to  be  created.  They  have 
all  achieved  distinction  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
but  their  lives  are  still  before  them  and  much  may 
be  expected  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  fitting  that  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  limitations  which  affect  a  full  consideration 
of  the  rising  school  of  sculptors.  So  many  have 
departed  from  their  chosen  walk  in  life  to  take  a 
share  in  the  all-absorbing  events  of  the  day  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  enter  into  any  comparative 
analysis  of  the  work  done  in  the  past  decade. 

Those  who  remain  are  not 
less  loyal,  of  course,  and 
they  would  be  the  first  to 
wish  that  precedence  should 
be  given  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  public  to  those  whose 
names  appear  in  those 
magic  lists  under  the  title 
“  British  Artists  serving 
with  the  Forces.”  And 
while  on  this  subject  it  may 
be  wondered  whether  in  the 
future  there  will  be  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  w'ar  in  the 
work  of  our  soldier-artists 
who,  like  their  great  pre¬ 
decessor,  Michelangelo, 
have  adapted  themselves  to 
new  tasks  directly  opposed 
to  their  former  peaceable 
vocations.  One  learns  from 
the  letter  of  an  erstwhile 
architect  that  the  mysteries 
of  bricklaying  have  been 
solved  at  last,  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  through  his 
experience  in  manipulating 
sandbags  ;  will  some  of  our 
sculptors  return  from  the 
trenches  enlightened  in 
regard  to  some  of  the 
problems  of  their  latent 
craft  ? 

Sculpture  is  a  neglected 

art,  not  by  artists  them-  “grief”  by  c.  web-gilbert 


selves,  for  there  is  no  lack  of  men  filled  with  the 
right  ideals,  but  by  the  public,  d'o  the  majority 
of  people,  unfortunately,  this  most  beautiful  and 
substantial  art  exists  only  as  an  accessory  to  archi¬ 
tecture  or  as  a  means  of  occupying  spaces  at  street 
corners  and  in  parks.  Such  monumental  work 
causes  the  ordinary  patron  of  art  to  consider 
sculpture  as  beyond  his  province.  It  is  overlooked 
that  sculpture  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
decoration  of  the  home.  A  bronze  will  yield  as 
much  if  not  more  pleasure  than  a  water-colour 
sketch  or  an  etching,  but  the  fact  is  not  appreciated 
fully.  As  regards  cost  the  expenditure  of  less 
even  than  five  pounds  will  secure  an  object  of 
beauty  by  a  sculptor  of  repute,  and  this  sum  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  from  hundreds  of  visitors  to 
exhibitions.  It  is  for  the  young  men  to  cultivate 
such  potential  buyers,  who  would  become  enthu¬ 
siastic  if  they  were  only  initiated  into  the  sculpture 
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habit.  The  suggestion  may  be  offered  that  small 
bronzes  with  a  practical  as  well  as  an  ornamental 
purpose  might  be  exhibited  more  frequently  instead 
of  those  of  a  purely  ideal  character.  Fremiet  did 
not  disdain  to  design  a  smoker’s  ash-tray  which  was 
“  published  ”  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  almost 
all  householders,  and  one  of  the  greatest  modern 
sculptors  in  England,  the  inspiration  of  every 
student,  was  not  too  proud  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  modelling  of  a  biscuit-tin.  That  is  the  right 
spirit  in  which  work  of  all  kinds  should  be  under¬ 
taken,  especially  by  those  who  are  on  the  threshold 
of  their  careers  and  are  able  to  produce  for  a 
smaller  recompense  than  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
men  who  are  surrounded  with  the  expenses  of  fame 
and  position.  One  is  thankful  to  know  that  at  the 
present  moment  at  least  one  young  artist  and  an 
appreciative  patron  are  working  together  in  this 
way,  the  patron  having  proposed  and  the  sculptor 
having  accepted  a  commis¬ 
sion  for  a  motor-car  mascot 
in  bronze.  Such  enterprise 
in  securing  beauty  at  the 
helm  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

'r h e  sculpture  of  the 
present  day  is  more  remark¬ 
able  for  its  traditional 
character  and  technical  merit 
than  for  its  novelty  in  design. 

'I'his  is  a  point  in  its  favour, 
for  the  classic  ideal  has 
survived  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  and  maintains  its 
unassailable  prestige.  All 
the  efforts  of  revolutionists 
have  failed  to  undermine  the 
{principles  evolved  by  the 
men  of  old,  and  the  more 
one  sees  of  attempts  to  set 
new  standards  the  less  con¬ 
vincing  are  the  results. 

There  is  often  something  to 
admire  in  the  ingenuity  dis¬ 
played.  but  as  regards  form 
the  appeal  is  wanting  in 
force.  This  modern  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  established 
canons  of  art  is  due  to  some 
extent  to  facilities  for  travel 
and,  in  consequence,  to  the 
realisation  of  the  grandeur 
of  ancient  conceptions  m 
marble  and  bronze.  But 
judicial  selection  enters  into 


the  appreciation  and  adoption  of  past  motives, 
and  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  students  in 
their  pilgrimages  to  take  note  of  less  worthy 
objects  of  art.  The  fact  that  a  long  succession 
of  travellers  of  every  temperament  have  returned 
from  Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy  with  similar  views 
on  the  monarchy  of  art  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  unique  qualities  in  design  and  execution. 
Modern  sculptors,  however,  more  than  ever  take 
the  true  inspiration  of  such  work  without  imitating 
it  in  the  manner  of  their  forefathers. 

Mr.  C.  ^^ffib-Gilbert,  whose  Grief  is  illustrated 
on  page  19,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  sculptor- 
pioneer  possible  in  these  days  of  almost  universal 
opportunities  for  learning  the  essentials  of  crafts¬ 
manship.  He  is  an  Australian  but  has  been  in 
this  country  since  the  summer  of  1914,  his  arrival 
being  timed  unfortunately  in  the  light  of  the  inter¬ 
national  events  which  happened  soon  afterwards. 


“  PERniTA  ” 


BV  S.  M.  WIENS 
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“LOVE  AND  THE  VESTAL” 
BY  S.  NICHOLSON  BABB 
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'I'he  work  of  Mr.  S.  Nicholson  Babb  always  has 
a  pleasing  freshness  and  it  is  .satisfying,  whether 
on  a  small  or  large  scale.  Mr.  Babb  is  one  of  the 
few  sculptors  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  turn 
their  powers  to  the  design  of  something  of  direct 
value  to  the  community,  namely  a  lam])-post. 
Would  that  the  civic  authorities  took  more  pains 
to  erect  similar  objects  of  usefulness  and  beauty  ! 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  decorative  lamp  standard 
(in  the  Horse  Guards  Parade  near  the  Foreign 
Office)  was  not  the  outcome  of  municipal  enter¬ 
prise  but  it  arose  through  the  means  of  a  fund 
associated  with  the  deathbed  wish  of  Lord  Leighton. 
In  other  ways  Mr.  Babb  is  known  by  his  outdoor 
sculpture  in  London,  notably  by  some  figures  on 


“boy  and  fruit”  (garden  figure,  bronze) 

BY  F.  V.  BLUNDSTONE 

His  ideas  of  further  travel  had  to  be  readjusted 
but  he  finds  some  consolation  in  the  museums  and 
schools.  To  one  who  is  practically  self-taught, 
and  who  in  default  of  facilities  for  casting  was 
compelled  to  set  up  his  own  foundry  in  Melbourne, 
the  possibilities  of  London  are  unfathomable.  In 
spite  of  handicaps  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  sound  reputation  before  leaving  his  native  place, 
and  the  development  of  his  art  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  He  is  at  present  engaged  on  a 
marble  bust  of  Sir  George  Reid,  G.C.B.,  his 
previous  work  in  this  direction  including  busts  of 
Lord  Carmichael  and  Sir  Edward  Holroyd.  The 
dignified  figure  of  Grief  is  part  of  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Gillott,  first  Lord  Mayor  of 
Melbourne.  Mr.  Web-Gilbert  occupies  himself, 
of  course,  with  imaginative  work,  his  theme  at  the 
moment  being  a  fine  Bacchanalian  group. 


“  THE  SLAVE  GIRL  ” 

(MUNGO  PARK  MONUMENT,  SELKIRK) 
BY  T.  J.  CLAPPERTON 
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the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  He  is  a  native 
of  Plymouth,  proceeding  from  the  Technical 
School  there  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art  and  from 
thence  to  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  where  he 
secured  the  Gold  Medal  in  1901.  Since  then  he 
has  done  much  excellent  work,  his  Love  and  the 
Vestal  (p.  21)  being  a  typical  example.  One 
of  his  small  pieces.  Pro  Patria,  has  been  bought 
recently  by  the  Queen,  and  his  memorial  to 
Captain  Scott,  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the 
monuments  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  was  illustrated 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine. 

Mr.  Richard  Garbe  is  widely  known,  not  only 
as  a  sculptor  but  as  a  teacher  of  modelling  and 
carving  at  the  London  County  Council  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  His  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  architecture  includes  groups  on  Thames 
House,  near  Southwark  Bridge,  and  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  compositions  still  in  progress  for  the 
Welsh  National  Museum,  Cardiff.  Intensity  of 
expression  is  apparent  in  his  designs,  for  example 
in  The  Mail  and  the  Afasks  (p.  25).  Here  is 
a  figure  embodying  thought  and  concentration. 


“the  age  of  imagination” 

BY  F.  V.  BI.UNDSTONE 


“the  catapult 


BY  W.  REID  DICK 
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A  group  with  a  similar  depth  of  meaning  is  The 
Egoist,  in  which  a  man  disputes  ascendency  with 
an  Egyptian  Sphinx.  It  was  Mr.  Garbe’s  first  big 
work  and  it  gave  him  a  secure  place  among  the 
rising  men  of  his  generation.  His  relief.  Youth 
and  the  Shadow  (p.  24),  is  full  of  grim  significance. 
x\mong  his  works  with  a  more  tender  sentiment 
one  remembers  his  Alother  and  Child,  a  group  with 
admirable  intentions  and  due  fulfilment. 

Oil  paintings  and  pastel  drawings  form  part  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Wiens,  but  sculpture  is  his 
favourite  means  of  expression.  In  the  latter 
category  several  interesting  productions  will  be 
remembered.  First  of  all  there  is  the  Girl  and 
Lizard  (p.  26)  purchased  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees 
from  the  1907  Academy  and  now  in  the  Tate 
Gallery.  It  was  a  difficult  pose  to  treat  success¬ 
fully,  and  the  fact  that  the  artist  was  able  to  perfect 
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“youth  and  the  shadow” 

BY  RICHARD  GARBE 

Ills  design  is  a  tribute  to  his  gifts.  Another  work 
of  importance  is  The  Metamorphosis  of  Daphne 
shown  at  Burlington  House  in  1913.  It  is  a  deco¬ 
rative  figure  about  six  feet  high,  the  head  and 
shoulders  being  in  marble  and  the  remainder, 
tapering  down  to  suggest  the  legendary  laurel  tree, 
being  in  alabaster.  The  effect  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  the  difficulties  of  composition  have  been  over¬ 
come  with  marked  ability.  The  illustration  of 
Perdita  (p.  20)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  character 
of  aiiother  pleasing  conception  in  marble. 

It  is  natural  that  in  writing  of  Modern  Sculp¬ 
ture  one  should  turn  to  the  Royal  Academy  Schools 
for  evidence  of  progress.  In  this  department  of 
art  the  work  produced  certainly  holds  its  own  if  it 
does  not  surpass  that  drawn  from,  other  centres  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  opportunities  for  study  «  salamis— the  mourners  ” 

and  travel  offered  by  the  Royal  Academy  are  so  by  Alfred  buxton 


considerable  that  the  Schools  are  naturally  a  Mecca 
for  ambitious  students,  who  often  have  gone  quite 
a  long  way  on  the  road  to  fame  before  becoming 
Probationers  at  Burlington  House.  Our  illustra¬ 
tions  to  this  article  include  work  by  the  last  five 
winners  of  the  big  prize,  and  taking  them  in 
sequence  it  is  clear  that  the  high  standard  of  con¬ 
temporary  times  is  being  maintained.  Last  year 
the  usual  competition  was  suspended  on  account 
of  the  war. 

Since  Mr.  T.  J.  Clapperton  won  the  Gold 
.Medal  for  Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1905  his  work  has  been  important  and  interesting. 
( )ne  remembers  particularly  some  of  his  negro 
figures  for  the  Mungo  Park  Monument  at  Selkirk, 
and  when  his  work  for  the  National  Museum  of 
^Vales  is  completed  it  will  prove  a  striking  contri¬ 
bution  to  modern  sculpture.  Among  his  smaller 
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THE  MAN  AND  THE  MASKS’’ 
BY  RICHARD  GARBE 
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“TRAGIC  I'ROCIiSSION  ”  (DETAIL  OF  SHAKESI'EARE  MONUMENT) 


BY  CHARLES  WHEFLER 


imaginative  compositions,  The  Ktlpie  was  in  the 
recent  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Warings.  A  staiueite 
by  him  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  drew  praise 
from  that  discerning  critic,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 

Mr.  Fh  V.  Blundstone,  who  won  the  coveted 
‘‘Gold”  in  1907,  was  born  in  Switzerland  of 
English  and  F'rench  parentage.  His  early  studies 
in  art  took  place  at  Ashton-under- Lyne,  and  being 
specially  interested  in  animals  he  was  often  to  be 
found  at  the  Manchester  Zoo.  AVhile  there,  still 
in  his  teens,  he  took  a  cast  of  a  dead  lion,  and  this 
work  brought  him  into  contact  with  Mr.  Herbert 
I  )icksee,  who  has  ever  since  been  a  good  friend  to 
him.  Migrating  to  the  Metropolis  Mr.  Blundstone 
studied  at  the  South  Eondon  Technical  Art  School 
and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  won  various 
prizes  from  1904  onwards.  Following,  perhaps,  the 
advice  of  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  in  one  of  the 


Academy  Lectures  in  1906,  he  travelled  in  Egypt 
as  well  as  in  Greece  and  Italy,  having  as  a  com¬ 
panion  the  Gold  Medallist  for  Painting,  the  late 
jMr.  F'rancis  Crisp,  who  gave  up  his  life  for  his 
country  in  the  present  war.  Mr.  Blundstone  is 
assistant  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes  in  the  Modelling 
Department  of  the  Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute.  His  Boy  a/id  Fruit  (p.  22),  a  bronze  figure 
for  a  garden,  is  one  of  the  best  of  those  chubby 
figures  widt  h  have  been  produced  in  recent  years, 
and  The  Age  of  Imagi?iation  (p.  23)  is  altogether 
charming.  Aviation  and  the  Frama,  a  group  in 
silver  modelled  by  him,  was  presented  by  members 
of  the  Green  Room  Club  to  Mr.  Robert  Loraine. 

The  next  winner  of  the  Gold  Medal  (1909)  was 
Mr.  Alfred  Buxton,  whose  Saianiis — The  Mourners 
is  given  on  p.  24.  The  subject  is  rendered 
convincingly,  with  the  dramatic  touch  which 


“girl  AND  LIZARD  ” 
26 


( Tate  Gallery,  Chanirey  Purchase  igoj ) 


BY  S.  M.  WIENS 
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‘•THE  YEARNING  FOR  THE  IDEA! 


BY  CHARLES  WHEELER 


THE  WATERS  OF  FORGETFULNESS’’ 


l  Y  (.  IIARIES  W  lIEEl 
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BY  GTl.BERT  LEDWARD 
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Mr.  Buxton  can  impart  so  well.  His  Athens,  also 
inspired  Iry  his  travels,  was  a  notable  composition, 
being  an  allegorical  group  representing  the  Spirit 
of  ancient  Greek  sculpture  musing  over  a  miniature 
figure  of  Theseus  before  bestowing  it  on  a  youthful 
and  modern  aspirant  to  fame.  Another  memorable 
work  is  the  Isabella  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1912  ]  it  is  a  poetic  realisation  of  the  well-known 
lines  by  Keats.  Mr.  Buxton,  who  is  a  Londoner 
by  birth,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  architectural 
carving  both  before  and  after  his  studentship.  He 
has  recently  been  engaged  on  the  sculpture  in  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Westcliff  near  Southend. 

Mr.  John  Angel  has  also  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  carvers,  and  was  technically  skilled  before  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  Schools.  He  was  a 
prize-winner  right  through,  and  there  was  no  sur¬ 
prise  when  he  won  the  Gold  Medal.  That  was 
in  1911,  the  year  when,  owing  to  the  sweeping 
successes  of  the  girl  students,  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter 
referred  somewhat  caustically  to  the  “  slackness  ” 
of  the  men  and  to  the  tarnished  honour  of  his  own 
sex.  But  no  girl  has  ever  won  the  “  Gold  ”  for 
Sculpture  and  even  in  that  year  none  could  challenge 
the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Angel.  Like  Mr.  Blundstone, 
Mr.  Angel,  who  was  born  at  Newton  Abbot,  was  a 
student  at  the  South  London  Technical  Art  School 
under  Mr.  W.  S.  Frith,  before 
proceeding  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools.  His 
statuettes  show  considerable 
resource  in  design,  and  his 
larger  works,  such  as  The 
Appeal,  are  conceived 
sturdily. 

Last  on  the  list  of  Gold 
Medallists  at  present  is  Mr. 

Gilbert  Ledward,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  student  in  1913,  in 
which  year  he  also  won  the 
first  Scholarship  in  Sculpture 
of  the  British  School  at 
Rome.  Owing  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  Mr.  Ledward 
was  only  able  to  spend  nine 
months  in  Italy  instead  of 
three  years.  Since  his  return 
he  has  been  engaged  upon 
the  C?iicifixion  (page  31 ), 
which  is  part  of  a  Calvaiy 
memorial  erected  in  the 
churchyard  at  Bourlon-on- 
the  -  Water  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  It  is  based  on  the 


traditional  stone  crosses  in  the  locality,  and  it  is 
penetrated  with  simple  dignity  and  reverent  feeling. 
Mr.  Ledward,  whose  father  was  a  sculptor,  was  born 
in  Chelsea,  and  for  a  time  was  a  student  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Art. 

Another  of  Professor  Lanteri’s  pupils  who  still 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  association  with  the  master  is 
Mr.  Charles  Wheeler,  a  native  of  Wolverhampton. 
His  work  includes  the  reliefs  illustrated  on 
pages  26  and  27,  one  of  which,  The  IVaters  of 
Forgetfulness,  was  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy 
last  year.  These  works  show  unusual  promise  in 
design  and  will  be  followed  no  doubt  by  others 
still  more  important. 

Mr.  W.  Reid  Dick,  R.  B.S.,  has  established 
a  good  reputation  in  the  south  as  well  as  in 
Glasgow,  where,  until  1907,  he  studied  at  the 
School  of  Art.  Since  his  migration  to  London 
his  work  has  been  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
elsewhere,  notable  examples  being  Femina  Victrix, 
now  in  the  New  South  Wales  Art  Gallery,  The 
Catapult,  in  the  Bradford  Art  Gallery  (page  23), 
The  Kelpie,  and  The  Joy  of  Li  e  and  Sile//cc.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  profession  to  join 
the  Army  and  for  some  months  now  has  been  “at 
the  h’ront  ”  with  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 

Alfred  Yockney. 


liY  W.  REIU  DICK 


SILENCE.’’  EIGURE  FOR  A  TOMB 
BY  W.  REID  DICK 


THE  CRUCIFIXION.”  DETAIL  OF  MONUMENT 
IN  STONE.  BY  GILBERT  LEUWAKD 


Paintings  by  Miss  I.  L.  Gloag 


AINTINGS  BY 
GLOAG,  R.O.I. 


Most  people  are  familiar  with  that  story  of 
the  well-known  artist  who,  when  importuned  by  an 
inqu'sitive  dame  regarding  the  medium  with  which 
he  mixed  his  paints,  replied  “  Brains,  Madam, 
Brains !  ”  Had  one  to  answer  a  similar  query 
concerning  the  work  of  Miss  Gloag,  whose  pictures 
form  the  subject  of  this  article,  one  would  feel 
tempted,  paraphrasing  this  retort,  to  answer  in 
somewhat  the  same  strain,  “  Vitality,  Sir,  Vitality  I  ” 
Lor  indeed  a  sense  of  liveliness  and  vigour 
characterises  all  her  work,  giving  to  it  an  appeal 
which  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  Furthermore  to 
this  artist,  I  think  I  am  right  in  supposing,  the 
self-imposed  eleventh  commandment  must  be,  not 
the  generally  accepted  addition  to  the  Decalogue, 
a  caution  against  being  found  out  (for  there  is  no 
skeleton  in  Miss  Gloag’s  artistic  cupboard),  but 
rather  an  injunction  at  all  costs  to  eschew  dullness. 
In  all  her  work  one  conceives 
her  to  be  moved  by  a  distinct 
purpose,  and  animated  by  such 
fervour  and  energy  that  the 
natural  result  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  something  extreme, 
either  good  or  bad,  in  art.  It 
may  be  that  she  has  sometimes 
perpetrated  a  bad  picture,  has 
failed,  upon  occasion,  com 
pletely ;  but  it  would  be  a 
surprise  to  find  her  painting 
anything  merely  mediocre  or 
commonplace. 

'Fhe  pictures  here  repro¬ 
duced  behrng  entirely  to,  as  it 
were,  a  second  phase  of  her 
work,  and  to  a  more  individual 
and  characteristic  manner 
which  one  has  come  to  recog- 
ni.se  as  belonging  to  this  artist. 

At  first  her  preoccupation 
would  seem  to  have  been  with 
subjects  and  with  a  manner 
that  partook  somewhat  of  a 
kind  of  later  pre-Raphaelitism, 
or  even  had  some  affinity  with 
the  art  of  Watts.  In  earlier 
works  may  be  found  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  subjects  of  a 
mediaeval  character.  Among 
such  for  instance  is  Four 
Angels  round  my  Bed,  which  “  mino  " 


has  interesting  features  of  composition  ;  but  better 
works  were  such  as  In  the  House  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee,  and  a  cleverly  painted  Pandora.  But  in 
all  her  paintings  as  they  may  be  seen  to-day  on  the 
walls  at  the  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House,  at  the 
International,  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters,  or 
the  “New”  Water-Colour  Society,  of  both  of  which 
last  Miss  Gloag  is  a  member,  there  is  a  modernity 
both  of  subject  and  of  treatment,  and  in  particular 
one  ventures  to  think,  of  colour,  which  must  no 
doubt  have  engaged  the  attention  of  many  other 
visitors  to  those  exhibitions  besides  the  writer. 

AVhen  we  speak  of  art  as  modern,  however,  the 
term  is  one  that  demands  some  amplification. 
Miss  Gloag’s  pictures  are  modern  in  the  sense  of 
sharing  in  the  character  of  so  much  among  good 
contemporary  painting  in  being,  if  we  may  coin  the 
term,  a  kind  of  “Searchlight”  art  :  an  art  that  is 
very  penetrating  and  illumines  brightly  the  object 
upon  which  it  bends  its  rays,  but  which,  limited  in 
its  scope,  has  no  power  to  pierce  the  shadows,  that 


(Art  Gallery,  IVelliuglcii,  A'cw  Zealand) 


BACCHANTE  AND  FAUNS” 
OIL  PAINTING  BY  I.  L.  GLOAG 


Paintings  by  Miss  I.  L.  Gloag 


indeed,  through  the  very  brilliance  of  its  effect 
upon  the  parts  it  strikes,  it  leaves  in  an  obscurity 
the  more  [profound  by  comparison.  Much  among 
the  work  of  contemporary  painters  seems  to  par¬ 
take  of  this  character  of  selecting  for  a  fierce 
analysis  some  special  aspect,  a  specialisation  such 
as  has,  to  some  extent,  become  inevitable  in  our 
complex  civilisation,  and  a  consequent  and  con¬ 
trasting  neglect  of  the  rest. 

With  all  its  robustness,  with  all  its  excellence  of 
painterlike  and  draughtsmanlike  qualities,  there  is 
something  a  little  restless,  a  little  tinge  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  occasionally  betrays  itself  in 
Miss  (doag’s  work;  as  though  she  was  admitting 
that  although  she  may  have  said  in  any  particular 
])icture  all  that  she  meant  to  say,  while  she  may 
have  expressed  all  that  the  momentary  exigencies 
jiermitted  of  being  expressed,  she  knows  and  feels 
that  all  is  not  there. 

But  we  do  not  blame  a  war-correspondent 
because  he  does  not  also  happen  to  be  a  poet,  and 
we  have  no  possible  right  or  reason  to  censure  a 
painter  for  what  he  or  she  does  not  give  us.  Let 
us  try,  whilst  we  enjoy,  to  appreciate  to  the  full 
what  has  been  accomplished,  so  that  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  our  interest  may  be  the  more  complete 
and  the  more  truly  understanding. 

In  all  the  examples  of  Miss  Gloag’s  work  here 
illustrated,  and  indeed  in  all  it  has  been  the 
writer’s  lot  to  see  from  time  to  time  in  various  of 
the  exhibitions,  three  cardinal  traits  are  revealed — 
sureness  of  drawing,  directness  of  touch,  and  a 
marked  ability  in  the  handling  of  paint.  These 
three  characteristics,  not  by  any  means  universally 
encountered  together  in  modern  work,  reveal  the 
artist  as  confident  of  herself,  and  it  was  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  these  qualities  that  prompted  the  remark 
made  above  as  to  the  non-existence  of  a  skeleton 
in  her  artistic  cupboard.  This  is  indeed  only  wha; 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  an  artist  whose  studies 
have  comprised  work  at  the  Slade,  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  in  Paris.  Then,  also,  in  many  of  her 
pictures  there  is  to  be  found  an  evidence  of  con- 
noisseurship,  of  a  delight  in  be.;,utiful  old  things, 
examples  of  furniture,  rich  brocades,  fine  carving, 
mar(|uetry,  and  rare  craftsmanship  of  all  kinds. 
Tine  workmanship  surely  appeals  strongly  here, 
and  in  her  own  branch  of  art  Miss  Gloag  evinces 
a  sound  and  able  craftsmanship.  Ineieed,  if  we 
have  a  bone  to  pick  with  her — and  she  would  be 
the  first  to  be  impatient  of  any  writing  about  her  art 
that  should  only  eulogise — it  is  that  the  fine  way 
in  which  she  handles  her  paint  transcends  upon 
occasion  the  merit  of  the  subject  per  se.  At  the 
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same  time,  let  us  not  ignore  the  fact,  incontestable 
in  art,  that  it  is  most  often  the  manner  of  treat¬ 
ment — the  quality  of  the  draughtsmanship,  the 
fine  play  of  contrasting  light  and  colour — that 
makes  the  subject  ;  and  whether  it  be  some 
exquisite  vase  or  an  old  cracked  teapot,  a  lovely 
woman  or  a  misshapen  dwarf,  matters  not  a  whit, 
provided  that  the  genius  of  the  artist  has  depicted 
it  with  clear  insight  and  a  mastery  of  touch. 

Had  one  to  label  the  work  here  reproduced  one 
would  be  tempted  to  speak  of  it  as  Realism.  Not 
a  Realism  such  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Zola,  which 
has  caused  the  term  to  become  to  some  extent 
debased  and  to  imply  an  insistence  upon  unlovely 
facts,  but  rather  a  healthy  desire  to  enjoy  the 
material  aspect  of  things,  to  take  things  as  they 
seem,  to  analyse  mayhap,  but  with  something  of 
a  detached  and  scientific  mind,  which  despite  its 
utter  frankness  contains  no  elements  to  offend 
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even  the  most  susceptible.  And  this  aspect  of 
.Miss  Clloag’s  work  seems  to  be  very  evident  in  her 
treatment  of  the  nude.  To  one  who  obviously 
delights  in  tackling  painters’  problems,  the  nude 
makes  an  appeal  such  as  always  mystifies  a  little 
those  ‘o  whom  it  represents  merely  an  undressed 
person.  'I'o  paint,  shall  we  say,  a  nude  model 
upon  a  couch  with  draperies  and  silks  whose 
colours  contrast  yet  harmonise  with  an  infinitude 
of  delicate  and  subtle  reflections  upon  the  bare 
flesh,  and  to  render  with  the  same  pigments  and 
the  same  brushes  the  one  with  the  texture  as  of 
inanimate  stuffs,  the  other  alive  and  warm  with  the 
blood  pulsating  beneath  the  skin — here  is  the 
problem  which  calls  forth  all  the  painter’s  skill 
and  mettle,  and  in  painting  which,  if  sincere,  he 
is  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  finished 
production  may  contain  elements  to  distuib  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  lay  observer. 

No  one  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Paris  Salons, 
for  instance,  always  contain  a  number  of  works 
painted  with  the  vulgar  object,  undoubtedly,  of 
shocking  or  of  appealing  in  an  unworthy  way  to 
the  ordinary  visitor,  but  paintings  of  this  character 
a  re  almost  invariably  devoid  of  real  artistic  merit. 


But  no  matter  how  frank,  how  literal  may  be  Miss 
Gloag’s  painting  of  the  nude,  it  could  never  par¬ 
take  of  this  vulgarity,  and  her  work  of  this  kind 
has  always  the  forceful  appeal,  the  robust  natural¬ 
ness  given  it  by  the  sincerity  of  its  conception  and 
the  technical  accomplishment  of  her  painting  of 
flesh.  As  examples  take  the  picture,  now  in  a 
public  gallery  in  New  Zealand,  Bacchante  and 
Banns,  with  its  echo  of  Rubens,  or  the  perhaps 
more  completely  characteristic  East  and  JVest,  with 
its  clever  and  amusing  contrast  of  the  finely  painted 
back  of  the  brown-skinned  model  with  the  white 
bull-dog,  and  the  brilliant  lemon  yellow  and  the 
red  notes  in  the  background,  and  remark  with 
what  ability  and  simplicity  the  artist  has  rendered 
the  texture  and  quality  of  the  skin.  Another  picture, 
Joy  with  his  Fingers  ever  at  his  Lips,  bidding  Adieu, 
which  was  at  one  of  the  recent  Royal  Academy 
exhibitions,  is  also  notable  for  the  painting  of  the 
little  nude  ganiin-\\'v,&  figure  by  whom  the  artist 
typifies  the  elusive  joy. 

In  water-colour,  too.  Miss  Gloag  has  painted 
many  admirable  variants  of  this  theme,  enjoying 
the  attractive  contrast  between  the  flesh-tones  and 
the  colours,  gay  or  richly  sombre,  of  draperies  and 
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the  upper  half  of  the  face. 
But  the  painting  of  the  dress 
and  the  solidity  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  court  examination,  and 
while  in  its  smartness  it  re¬ 
calls  perhaps  such  work  as 
Boldini’s,  there  is  no  mere 
satisfaction  with  a  superficial 
cJnc.  The  portrait  of  a  girl 
and  her  dog  Ming,  which 
was  a  prominent  feature  at 


“HE  AND  she”  WATER-CC 

brocades.  One  of  the  finest  of  her  works  of  the 
kind,  a  truly  superb  piece  of  flesh  painting,  was 
an  oil  which  visitors  to  the  International  last 
Spring  will  remember,  entitled  Il’oman  ivith 
Puppets. 

Among  the  interesting  series  of  paintings  brought 
together  by  Mr.  Edmund  Davis  as  his  gift  to  the 
Musee  du  Luxembourg  in  Paris,  there  is  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  example  of  Miss  Gloag’s 
work.  This,  entitled  i860,  is  here  reproduced, 
and  affords  an  evidence  of  that  connoisseurship 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The 
Yellow  Coat,  illustrated  on  page  34,  is  a  work  in 
somewhat  the  same  vein,  though  here  there  is 
no  historical  evocation,  but  rather  a  kind  of  fin  de 
sleek  modishness,  even  a  little  touch  of  contem¬ 
porary  eccentricity  in  the  way  the  hat  obscures 


the  last  exhibition  of  the 
Institute  of  Oil  Painters,  is 
jabbed  in  with  strong  stac¬ 
cato  brush-strokes,  and  has 
that  feeling  ot  restlessness 
which  at  times  is  evident  in 
the  artist’s  work.  Though 
here,  again,  with  no  parade 
of  draughtsmanship,  but  even 
a  touch,  as  it  were,  of  dis¬ 
dain  for  care  and  fineness, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  sure¬ 
ness,  a  suggestiveness  of 
drawing  that  makes  it  satis¬ 
factory  despite  the  sum¬ 
mariness  of  the  treatment. 

In  the  water-colour 
Pie  and  She  the  same  brusque 
handling  obtains,  but  what 
could  be  more  typical,  more 
complete  in  suggestion,  or 
more  dexterous  in  modelling 
than,  in  particular,  the  face 
of  this  coster  girl  or  the  hand 
LOUR  BY  I.  L.  GLOAG  of  pgr  “  blokc  ”  as  he  holds 
the  reins  of  the  barrow  in 
which  they  drive  out  apleasuring  ? 

Two  illustrations  of  flower-pieces.  Some  Nastur¬ 
tiums  and  other  Floivers,  and  A  Bunch  of  Flowers, 
the  latter  bought  by  the  Scottish  Modern  Art 
Association,  complete  the  tale  of  the  reproductions. 
And  though  it  is  only  in  imagination  that  we  can 
see  the  wealth  of  rich  and  brilliant  colour  which 
her  subject  has  afforded  the  artist  the  occasion  of 
arranging  on  the  canvas,  we  may  appreciate  the 
sense  of  design,  and  that  hint  of  Oriental  opulence 
which,  while  perhaps  it  robs  the  blossoms  of  their 
tender  grace  and  sweetness,  gives  them,  by  way  of 
compensation,  a  role  in  a  sparkling  scheme  of  most 
rich  and  glowing  colour. 

It  is  a  fashion  at  present  to  rave  about  colour 
in  a  somewhat  abstract  manner  ;  to  regard  it  as 
dissociated  from  form.  Hence,  one  presumes. 
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comes  so  much  mere  slopping  of  often  interesting 
colour  over  unsatisfactory  draughtsmanship.  In 
Miss  Gloag’s  art,  with  all  its  individuality  ami 
modernity,  there  is  the  pleasant  insistence  of  good 
drawing,  a  sincere  and  trained  appreciation  of 
form,  which  lying  always  beneath  the  fresh  and 
brilliant  colour  she  affects  gives  a  refreshing 
solidity  and  definiteness  to  her  able  work. 

Arthur  Red  die. 

LONDON,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

This  Special  Winter  Number  of  The  Studio 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  Innumerable  books 
on  London  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  Editor  is  presenting  to  his  readers  a  record  of 
the  architectural  and  topographical  beauties  of  the 
great  metropolis  such  as  has  never  before  been 
attempted.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  he  has 
received  the  valuable  co-operation  of  many  dis 
tinguished  artists  whose  drawings,  etchings,  and 
lithographs  of  London  represent  the  most  notable 
phase  of  their  art.  In  addition  there  will  be 
reproduced  a  selection  of  old  drawings  and  prints 
showing  London  as  it  was  during  the  earlier 
centuries  ;  while  a  special  feature  will  be  illustra¬ 
tions  of  some  of  Mr.  John  Thorp’s  wonderful 
models  of  London  before  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 
The  letterpress  will  be  contributed  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
C.  Salaman,  who  has  intimately  studied  the  various 
aspects  and  hi.storical  associations  of  London. 
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Within  easy  reach  of  London,  especially 
fcr  all  who  can  afford  to  keep  a  motor  car,  and 
at  the  same  time  delightfully  rural,  the  region  of 
W’alton-on-the-Hill  has  in  recent  years  attracted 
many  residents  who  have  been  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  them  of  having 
houses  erected  to  suit  their  own  tastes.  Unlike 
some  localities  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  where  estates  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
speculative  builders  whose  chief  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  put  as  many  houses  as  possible — usually 
of  the  suburban  villa  type — on  an  acre,  thus 
sacrificing  whatever  rural  character  they  possessed, 
the  land  round  about  W'alton  has  in  almost  all 
cases,  we  believe,  been  allotted  for  building  in  such 
way  that  congestion  is  precluded.  Then  there  is 
a  wide  area  of  heath  and  a  golf  course  which  has 
attracted  many  devotees  of  the  “royal  and 
ancient  ”  game  to  the  neighbourhood — prominent 
among  them  being  the  Minister  of  Munitions, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  residence  there.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  house  was  designed  by  Mr.  Morley 
Ilorder  and  has  already,  with  various  other  houses 
in  the  district  designed  by  him  and  other  archi- 
lects,  been  illustrated  in  The  Studio  Year  Book 
OF  Decorative  Art.  A  more  recent  example  of 
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Mr.  Morley  Herder’s  designs  is  shown  in  the 
illustrations  on  this  and  the  preceding  page.  The 
house  is  of  the  cottage  type,  and  the  walls  are 
built  with  ordinary  stock  bricks,  a  portion  of  the 
u[)per  part  being  tile-hung  with  old  tiles  to  match 
the  roof.  A  reference  to  the  plan  will  show  the 
accommodation  on  the  ground  floor,  with  living- 
rooms  of  comfortable  dimensions  placed  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  the  service  apartments,  stable, 
etc.,  in  an  annexe  at  right  angles  to  this  part  of 
the  house.  The  appearance  of  the  house  on  the 
garden  side  suffers  somewhat  from  the  newness  of 
the  grass  bank,  and  would  be  improved  by  a  proper 
retaining  terrace,  the  provision  of  which  is  under 
consideration. 

A  brief  reference  to  “  Beneffrey  ”  was  made  in  a 
recent  issue  in  which  the  architectural  exhibits  at 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
were  reviewed  and  in  part  illustrated,  as  one  of  the 
two  houses  by  which  Mr.  \\k  Hunter  McNab, 
k.R. I.B.A.,  was  represented.  The  house  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  Tollokshields,  a  suburb  of  Glasgow,  and 
externally  is  faced  with  light-coloured  freestone. 


the  roof  being  covered  with  Elleswater  green  slates 
having  a  stone  ridge  finish.  In  regard  to  the 
internal  treatment,  great  use  has  been  made  of 
stone,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  of  the 
dining-room  opposite.  All  the  public  rooms,  as 
well  as  the  entrance  hall,  have  stone  fireplaces  ; 
and  a  feature  of  the  dining-room  is  the  alcove 
formed  in  stone,  with  the  carved  motto  on  the 
frieze  below  the  shelf  of  the  fireplace,  “Tak  tent 
o’  time  Ere  time  be  spent.”  The  walls  of  this 
room,  as  also  of  the  billiard  room  and  hall,  are 
panelled  in  Kauri  pine,  stained  and  dull  polished  ; 
and  the  ceilings  are  raftered  with  the  same  wood. 
A  simple  treatment  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  walls  above  the  rosewood  dado 
being  painted  grey,  with  frieze  in  soft  white.  For 
the  library  and  bookcases  Austrian  oak  was  used. 
In  the  dining  room  as  in  the  other  principal  rooms 
ornamental  stone  corbels  are  to  be  found  at  the 
undersides  of  the  ceiling  crossbeams.  Messrs. 
B.  and  W.  Anderson,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow,  were  the 
general  contractors,  and  the  stone  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  James  Young. 
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The  two  pairs  of  small  villas  illustrated  on  pages 
42  and  43  were  erected  recently  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Ruthen,  L.R.I.B.A.,  M.S.A.,  of 
Swansea,  for  Mr.  Charles  Augustus,  at  Sketty,  a 
western  suburb  of  Swansea,  which  like  many  other 
large  centres  of  mercantile  life  has  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  e.xpansion  in  recent  years,  upon  an  excel- 
lentsitefrom  whichamost  extensive  view  is  obtained 
of  the  whole  of  Swansea  Bay.  In  front  of  the  villas, 
at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  the  main 
road  passes,  which  leads  from  Swansea  to  the 
famous  Cower  Coast.  'Fhe  houses  are  screened 
from  view  by  very  fine  old  trees,  although  the 
outlook  is  not  impeded  in  any  way.  The  accommo¬ 
dation  provided  is  such  as  is  required  by  the  very 
large  number  of  residents  of  a  commercial  town 
like  Swansea.  As  will  be  gathered  from  a  perusal 
of  the  plans  accompanying  the  illustrations,  the 
ground  floor  gives  a  convenient  hall,  sitting,  dining, 
and  breakfast  rooms,  with  the  usual  offices  ;  whilst 
the  first  floor  contains  five  bedrooms  and  bath¬ 
room.  The  whole  of  the  walling  is  of  bricks,  the 
external  walls  being  1 2-inch  hollow  work,  rough¬ 
casted,  and  finished  a  brilliant  white.  For  the 
half-timber  work  best  oak  has  been  used,  and  all 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  Welsh  green  slates. 
The  eaves  overhang  about  two  feet.  Simplicity 
is  the  keynote  throughout  the  interior  in  the 
case  of  both  pairs  of  villas,  the  woodwork  being 
exceedingly  plain,  and  elaborate  mouldings  have 
been  avoided  where  possible. 


Topographical  sketching 

IN  THE  ARMY. 

Although  war  in  all  its  chaotic  miseries 
robs  art  to  a  great  extent  of  that  atmosphere  which 
infuses  a  spirit  of  romance,  it  is  interesting  at  the 
same  time  to  note  how  the  Army  has  produced 
artists,  and  how  the  art  world  especially  in  the 
present  campaign  has  produced  soldiers  ;  and  one 
can  go  back  as  far  as  i  500  to  find  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  being  interrupted  in  the  painting  of  his 
J/o/ia  Lisa  by  command  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
to  work  the  guns  in  the  defence  of  Tuscany.  It 
was  Leonardo,  too,  who  constructed  the  first 
model  of  a  flying  machine  and  exhibited  it  to  the 
amazement  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  ;  so  after  all  the 
art  world  has  been  from  early  times  associated 
with  military  affairs,  although  the  temperaments 
are  absolutely  adverse  to  each  other. 

Nowadays  there  is  a  certain  form  of  art  existing 
in  the  Army  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  war  ; 
the  knowledge  of  topography  is  all-necessary  in 
the  education  of  a  soldier,  and  the  ability  to  use 
a  pencil  becomes  part  of  the  training.  Sketching 
has  of  course  been  taught  for  years  past  at  various 
military  colleges  in  England  for  the  benefit  of 
those  undergoing  study  for  the  King’s  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  hitherto  officers  alone  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  topographical  sketches,  for  which  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  was  indispensable  ;  but  the 
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instruction  has  now  been  extended  to  the  rank  and 
file  because  the  authorities  recognise  the  immense 
value  on  active  service  of  having  men  who  can  use 
a  pencil  in  making  topographical  sketches,  and  so 
the  soldier  is  taught  to  express  on  paper  the  design 
and  contours  of  the  country  over  which  it  is 
necessary  to  direct  operations. 

'Fhese  sketches  are  made  in  various  ways. 

They  are  sometimes  drawn  from  the  summit  of 
rising  ground,  and  very  often  they  are  done  in 
the  trenches  through  a  periscope.  Ability  to 
make  sketches  is  also  very  important  for  an 
observer  in  a  captive  balloon  in  his  location  of 
artillery  batteries,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
observation  of  an  enemy’s  movements  from  an 
aeroplane,  the  sketching  of  which  must  necessarily 
be  done  with  great  rapidity.  Thus  drawing  on 
conventional  military  lines  has  become  very 
essential  in  the  topographical  delineation  of  a 
piece  of  country.  These  sketches  are,  of  course, 
not  intended  to  be  artistic  in  their  handling,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  their 
simplicity,  and  the  conventional  method  does  not 
detract  from  their  interest.  It  is  indeed  extra¬ 
ordinary  how  quickly 
the  men  learn  to  sketch 
in  a  panorama,  veiy 
often  under  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  it  proves 
that  one  can  just  as 
easily  be  taught  to  draw 
the  formation  of  objects 
in  nature  as  to  trace 
the  design  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the 
sketches  which  are  here 
reproduced  to  illustrate 
these  notes  are  the 
result  of  a  training  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  brief 
period  of  seven  days. 

Although  there  is  no 
attempt  in  these  topo¬ 
graphical  sketches  to  TOPOURArmcAL  sketches  made 


give  the  gradation  of  shades  as  in  aerial  pe  r- 
spective,  the  effect  of  recedence  is  nevertheless 
produced,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  visual 
training  a  soldier  undergoes,  whereby  his  sight 
becomes  much  more  alert  than  that  of  the  average 
civilian  ;  he  is  constantly  observant  of  objects  and 
their  forms,  and  his  instruction  in  judging  distances 
enables  him  to  place  those  objects  in  the  correct 
perspective,  so  that  his  topographical  sketch  is 
almost  drawn  to  scale. 

By  this  simple  method  of  sketching  fact  without 
the  striving  after  artistic  effect  the  soldier  pro¬ 
duces  in  his  drawing  unconscious  truth,  and 
although  his  sketches  are  constructed  on  purely 
conventional  lines  they  are  at  the  same  time  very 
convincing,  and  though  they  are  not  intended  to 
be  associated  with  art — for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  made  is  purely  utilitarian — one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  such  panoramas,  drawn  almost 
in  a  childish  manner,  are  more  realistic  than  many 
an  art  student’s  efforts  in  producing  some  strained 
artistic  effect  which  is  devoid  of  an  underlying 
knowledge  of  truth. 

R.F.C. 


BY  SOLDIERS  AFTER  A  WEEKS  TRAINING 
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THE  QUARRY.”  ETCHING 
BY  HENRY  RUSHBURY 
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“walnut  trees  on  a  road  in  France” 

WOODCUT  BY  GWENDOLEN  RAVERAT 
(New  English  Art  Club) 

STUDIO  TALK 

( From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 


Another  departure  from  precedent  on 
the  part  of  the  Academy  was  announced 
last  month,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
only  reproductions  of  the  works  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy  to  be-  exhibited  in 
the  forthcoming  Summer  Exhibition  will 
make  their  appearance  in  a  publication 
to  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Council.  We  gather  from  this  that  the 
various  journals  and  other  publications  in 
which  works  shown  at  the  Academy  are 
usually  reproduced  will  be  restricted  this 
year  to  reproducing  the  works  of  non¬ 
members.  Whether  this  course  will  add 
to  the  popularity  of  the  exhibition  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  has  often  seemed  to  us 
rather  strange  that  the  Academy  has  not  adopted 
the  practice  of  the  leading  art  organi.sations  on 
the  Continent  and  some  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


EDON. — The  decision  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  not  to 
hold  a  Winter  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House  this  season,  while  it  has  naturally 
caused  disappointment  among  the  multitude  of  art- 
lovers  who  look  forward  to  this  event  with  great 
pleasure  on  account  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  of 
making  acquaintance  with  masterpieces  whose  very 
existence  is  known  only  to  a  few,  cannot  -have 
occasioned  much  surprise  in  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time.  The  organisation  of  an 
exhibition  of  Old  Masters,  such  as  those  which 
have  in  past  years  attracted  connoisseurs  to 
Burlington  House,  entails  far  more  labour  and 
care  than  most  people  imagine  ;  even  in  ordinary 
times  the  risks  attending  the  transport  of  valuable 
works  of  art  are  sufficiently 
great  to  make  owners 
hesitate  to  lend  them  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  under  present 
conditions  these  risks  are  of 
course  far  greater.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Council’s 
decision  elicited  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  galleries, 
or  some  of  them,  should 
be  placed  at  the  service  of 
other  art  societies,  to  whom 
the  renting  of  exhibition 
accommodation  is  a  serious 
item  in  these  days,  but  appa¬ 
rently  the  suggestion,  which 
has  much  to  commend  it, 
has  not  found  favour  with 
those  in  authority. 


“THE  EDGE  OF  THE  WOOD 
WOODCUT  BY  GWENDOLEN  RAVERAT 


‘DANTE  ENTERI.NG  THE  WOOD”  WOODCUT  BY  GWE-NDOLEN  RAVERAT 

( Nezv  English  Art  Club) 
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“TirE  I'RODIGAL  SON'” 
WOODCUT  BY  c;WEN’DOLEN  RA\'ERAT 
(A'ew  English  Art  Club) 


and  issued  a  catalogue  of  handy  size  containing  a 
large  number  of  reproductions  of  the  pictures  and 
sculpture  in  their  Summer  Exhibition.  The  illus¬ 
trated  catalogues  of  the  Paris  Salons  are  not  re¬ 
markable  for  the  excellence  of  their  reproductions 
and  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  biennial  exhibitions 
in  \'enice,  for  example,  but  they  are  always 
po[)ular  and  are  probably  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue. 


The  illustrations  accompanying  these  notes  are 
all,  with  one  exception  only,  reproductions  of 
works  which  have  appeared  in  art  exhibitions  held 
in  London  during  the  past  month  or  two  and 
already  noticed  in  our  recent  issues.  Erom  the 
black-and-white  section  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
New  linglish  Art  Club,  which  invariably 
contains  items  of  interest  to  those  whose 
.sympathies  are  not  restricted  to  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  rely  on  colour,  we  give  the 
etching  by  Mr.  Henry  Rushbury,  and  the 
series  of  six  small  woodcuts  by  Gwendolen 
and  Jacques  Ra^erat,  very  charming  both  in 
design  and  execution  ;  from  the  winter  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Old  \\"ater-Colour  Society  Mr. 

I).  C  Cameron’s  impressive  Inverlocliv,  and 
from  the  notable  e.xhibition  of  small  sculpture 
at  Messrs.  Waring  and  Gillow’s  galleries  ex¬ 
amples  of  work  by  Mr.  Albert  Toft,  Mr,  A.  C. 
Lucchesi,  Mr.  Nicholson  Babb  and  Mr.  F. 
Halnon  respectively.  The  three  exhibitions 
in  question  were  prolonged  beyond  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  for  closing,  and  the  same 
happened  with  the  International  Society’s 
exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  which 
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terminated  at  the  end  of  January  to  make  room 
for  the  National  Portrait  Society’s  show  now 
about  to  open. 


The  remaining  illustration  is  a  reproduction  in 
colours  of  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  panels 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  of  which  some  have  already 


“the  summit” 

WOODCUT,  DRAWN  BY  JACQUES  RAVERAT, 

CUT  BY  GWENDOLEN  RAVERAT 
(New  English  Art  Club) 

been  reproduced  in  these  pages.  The  artist,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Cox,  R.B.A.,  the  designer  of  many  well- 
known  posters,  has  followed  out  the  scheme  in 
which  Lord  Leighton,  the  first  artist  and  donor  of 
the  panels,  evidently  intended  that  the  rest  should 


“mountain  beaks” 

WOODCUT,  DRAWN  BY  JACQUES  RA^'ERAT, 
CUT  BY  GWENDOLEN  RA^’ERAT 
(New  English  Art  Club) 


(  /’rcsof/n/  hy 

Sir  1‘  redericK'  (irecu ) 


•'PHILIP  THE  GOOD  OF  BURGUNDY 
PRESENTING  A  CHARTER  TO  THE 
MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS."  panel 
FORTHE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BY  E.  A.  COX,  R.B.A. 


studio-  T alk 


“mother  and  child”  by  albert  toft 

(Messrs.  IVaring  Ssf  Gi/low's  Galleries) 

be  designed — that  is,  the  composition  of  the 
figures  does  not  occupy  much  more  than  the 
lower  half  of  the  design.  The  new  panel  repre¬ 
sents  the  presentation  of  a  charter  to  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  an  ally  of  our  Henry  V.,  and  interest  is 
naturally  focussed  on  the  Duke,  who  is  here  shown 
arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  vermilion  robe.  In  historical 
compositions  of  this  kind  one  is  apt  to  find  more 
or  less  sameness  in  the  expressions  of  the  figures, 
but  Mr.  Cox  has  avoided  this  fault.  The  donor 
of  the  panel  is  Sir  Frederick  Green,  who  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Orient  Shipping  Company. 


The  seventeenth  exhibition  of  the  Pastel  Society, 
held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  last  month,  suffered 
from  a  defect  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
referred  when  noticing  previous  exhibitions  of  the 
Society.  It  is  that  far  too  many  of  the  works 
exhibited  revealed  a  disregard  of  the  proper 
function  of  pastel,  a  light  and  graceful  medium 


which  will  not  stand  being  manipulated  laboriously. 
If  some  of  the  more  aggressive  examples  of  its 
improper  use  had  been  eliminated  we  could  have 
spoken  of  the  show  as  a  success,  for  it  was  not 
lacking  in  really  good  work,  calling  for  sincere 
commendation.  We  noted  particularly  the  Paris 
subjects  by  Mr.  Terrick  Williams,  and  especially 
Le  Quai  des  Orfevres,  a  set  of  six  by  Mr.  J.  R.  K. 
Duff,  with  subjects  from  Venice  and  Lugano,  a  set 
of  the  same  number  by  Mr.  George  Sheringham, 
Mr.  Leonard  Richmond’s  In  Sonieisetshire  xaA  The 
River,  Mrs.  Esther  S.  Sutro’s  A  House  in  France, 
iQOj,  Mr.  Littlejohns’  A  Spanish  Bridge  and  The 
Vermilioti  God,  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle’s  Leopards 
Resfi?ig  and  other  animal  studies,  some  dainty 
studies  of  femininity  by  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer,  and 
Study  for  the  Head  of  a  Siren  by  Mr.  Herbert 
1  )raper.  There  was  also  interesting  work  by 
Mr.  S.  Melton  Fisher,  Mr.  John  Charlton,  Mr. 
Reginald  Jones,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  M.  Sheard  ;  and 
we  should  have  admired  Mr  W’ynford  Dewhurst’s 
work  the  more  if  his  colours — and  especially  his 


“a  dutch  maiden” 

( Messrs.  1 1  'ariiig  Gr 


BY  F.  HALNON 
Gillosus  Galleries) 


SI 
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“  SLUMEERLAND”  by  S.  NICHOLSON  BABB 

( Alessrs.  IVan'tig  Gf  Gil/ow's  Galleries) 


more  successful  Waterloo 
Bridge ;  and  Mons.  Emile 
Claus — are  well  known  to 
them  through  our  pages. 
The  last  showed  a  number 
of  works,  among  them  the 
gay  and  sparkling  study  of 
azaleas  in  Kew  Gardens 
which  was  recently  repro¬ 
duced  in  colour  in  an 
article  on  his  work,  and 
several  little  pastels  similar 
to  those  which  figured  so 
attractively  at  a  recent  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Society.  The  work 
of  Mdlle.  Jenny  Montigny 
seems  to  hold  some 
evidence  of  admiration  for 
the  luminosity  which 
attracts  M.  Claus,  and  her 
sunny  and  brilliant  paint¬ 
ings  of  Hyde  Park  were  a 
note  of  cheerful  colour  on 


blue,  which  in  nearly  every  one  of  his  six  was 
an  intense  gentian — had  been  more  subdued.  Of 
the  five  by  Miss  Leslie  Harvey,  two — The  Dappled 
Sky  and  On  the  Doivns — were  attractive  in  a 
decorative  sense;  and  there  were  seme  examples 
of  military  portraiture  which  were  excellent  as 
such,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  broad 
expanse  of  khaki  colour  only  slightly  relieved  by 
other  colours  is  not  wholly  agreeable. 

An  artist  new  to  us  is  Mr.  Cecil  French,  who 
has  this  season  been  showing  paintings  and  litho¬ 
graphs  at  the  Twenty-One  Gallery,  Adelphi.  In 
his  art  we  find  something  of  the  spirit  of  Watts, 
and  in  two  at  least  of  the  exhibits  there  was  much 
that  reminded  us  of  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson.  Mr. 
French  is  no  follower  of  the  dernier  cri  in  art,  but 
we  like  his  sincere  and  thoughtful  work  none  the 
less. 


At  Messrs.  Knoedler’s  Gallery  the  originals  of  the 
works  reproduced  in  “The  Book  of  Belgium’s 
Gratitude”  (and,  we  believe,  executed  for  the  most 
part  especially  for  that  purpose),  made  a  delightful 
ensemble.  Our  readers  have  become  familiar  with 
the  work  of  many  of  the  Belgian  artists  who  have 
contributed  to  this  book,  and  three  of  them — Mons. 
Alexandre  Marcette,  represented  by  a  charming 
Pont  de  Maidenhead  ;  Mons.  Albert  Baertsoen  who 
showed  two  large  works  La  Tamise,  I'liiver,  and  a 
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the  walls.  Others  among  the  Belgian  painters  and 
draughtsmen  represented  included  Professor  Jean 


“myrtle’s  altar”  by  ANDREA  C.  LUCCHESI 

(Messrs.  Waring  Gillovi s  G.ilteries) 


(Koy.il  Society  of  I'ainlcrs  in  1 1  SI,  ry. 
ll'iiiUT  }-xIiibitii'7l,  h,n.  I 
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Delville,  MM.  J.  de  Bruycker,  Marten  van  der  Loo, 
Marc-Henry  Meunier,  Maurice  Blieck,  Louis 
Reckelbus  and  A.  Delstanche  ;  and  the  exhibition 
further  contained  a  bust  of  Lady  D.  j\L  by 
Mons.  Victor  Rousseau. 


A  day  or  two  before  Christmas  the  art-world 
learned  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
school,  though  he  was  never  a  member  of  the 
famous  Brotherhood.  Mr.  Hughes  was  born  in 
January  1832  and  had  therefore  nearly  completed 
his  eighty-fourth  year.  Like  Rossetti  and  Holman 
Hunt,  he  was  a  Londoner,  and  though  to  a  man 
of  his  retiring  disposition  life  in  London  itself 
could  not  have  been  very  congenial,  we  believe 
he  never  wandered  far  away  from  the  Metropolis. 
He  began  his  career  as  an  artist  in  1846,  when  he 
entered  the  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House, 
where  he  studied  under  Alfred  Stevens.  A  little 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  Schools, 
where  Holman  Hunt  and  Rossetti  were  fellow- 
students,  and  when  only  seventeen  made  his  debut 


at  the  Academy  exhibition.  Ruskin  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion  "of  Hughes’s  paintings,  and  was 
especially  struck  by  the  beauty  of  thought  and  the 
quality  of  colour  displayed  in  the  Nativity,  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1858.  Previously 
to  that  he  had  been  attracted  by  Hughes’s  April 
Love  (R.A.  1856),  which  he  characterised  as 
“exquisite  in  every  way.”  A  reproduction  in  colour, 
of  the  latter  work  appeared  in  this  magazine  some 
ten  years  ago,  and  in  the  meantime  the  picture 
has  found  a  permanent  abiding  place  in  the  I'ate 
Gallery.  Mr.  Hughes  was  for  many  long  years 
an  illustrator,  “  Good  Words  ”  being  the  principal 
channel  through  which  this  side  of  his  art,  warmly 
appreciated  by  young  people,  made  its  appearance. 


The  example  set  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  making  special  arrangements  to  interest 
juvenile  visitors  during  theirj  holidays  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  charge  of  other 
collections  containing  objects  likely  to  appeal  to 
children.  At  South  Kensington  the  experiment 
was  tried  last  August,  when  owing  to  the  shortage 


“sunset,  RANNOcrr  mook” 

(Society  of  Scottish  Artists' — see  Ediiiluirgh  Stndio-'J'a/k,  /.  jtiJ] 


BY  UENUlERSO-X  TARRET 
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of  the  ordinary  Country  Holiday  funds,  the  number 
of  youthful  visitors  was  larger  than  usual,  and  with 
the  energetic  co-0[)eration  of  Miss  Spiller,  Secretary 
of  the  Art  Teachers’  Guild,  and  other  ladies,  it 
proved  (piite  successful.  In  the  recent  Christmas 
holidays  ihe  experiment  was  renewed  on  a  rather 
more  extensive  scale.  A  room  was  set  apart  for 
the  special  exhibition  of  objects  chosen  with  a  view 
to  interesting  boys  and  girls  ;  for  the  former  there 
were  casts  of  the  models  of  Cromwellian  soldiers 
in  Cromwell  House,  Highgate,  objects  illustrating 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  other  items  connected 
with  warfare  at  various  periods  ;  and  for  the  latter 
models  of  costumes  of  various  periods  and  nation¬ 
alities,  completely  furnished  dolls’  houses.  Princess 
Mary’s  set  of  Japanese  dolls  used  in  connection 
with  the  Girls’  Festival  in  Japan,  and  so  forth. 
I  )emonstrations  of  spinning  and  weaving  and 
elementary  instruction  in  the  stencilling  and  block 
printing  of  textiles  formed  part  of  the  programme, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  which  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  volunteered  their  services  as  guides. 


Edinburgh. — During  the  later  portion 
of  1915  the  public  of  Edinburgh  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  three  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  two  of  them  to  some  extent 
contemporaneous,  and  all  opening  within  a  short 
time  of  one  another.  The  first  in  point  of  time  was 
unique  in  that  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
Scottish  sculptors  have  exhibited  together  inde¬ 
pendently  of  painters.  The  Exhibition  was  held 
in  Messrs.  Doig,  Wilson  N  Wheatley’s  Galleries  and 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  small  bronzes,  mainly 
autographs  by  the  cire  perdue  process,  a  facsimile 
casting  from  the  artist’s  wax  model.  Altogether 
nineteen  sculptors  exhibited,  showing  58  works. 
The  leading  work  was  that  by  Dr.  Macgillivray 
whose already  illustrated  inTnE  Studio, 
was  such  an  inspiring  feature  of  the  last  Scottish 
Academy  Exhibition.  In  addition  to  this  Dr. 
Macgillivray  showed  The  Wife  of  Flanders  and  La 
Trance^  symptomatic  of  the  artist’s  keen  sympathy 
with  the  events  that  are  proceeding  in  the  western 
theatre  of  war.  In  other  exhibits  he  showed  his 


“the  awakening,  1914 
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B\  I'ETEK  WISHART 
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“BRIDGEND,  CERE5” 

fondness  for  classic  types  of  beauty.  Two  loan 
works  by  Mr.  Percy  Portsmouth  were  on  view,  a 
series  of  studies  of  animals  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Somerville, 
a  St.  Cecilia  and  a  Boy  putting  a  Stone  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Carrick,  and  a  rather  important  imagi¬ 
native  work,  Wind  and  Sea,  by  Mrs.  Meredith 
Williams. 


TheSociety  of  Scottish  Artists’ Exhibition,  opened 
in  December,  comfortably  filled  four  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  Galleries  and  the  Sculpture 
Hall.  The  Society  must  have  had  many  difhculties 
to  contend  against,  and  they  surmounted  them 
remarkably  well.  Fifteen  members  of  the  College 
of  Art  staff  and  230  of  its  students  have  gone  to 
the  war  besides  a  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  Society,  and  it  was  thus  pretty  much  left  to 
the  older  men  and  the  women  members  to  carry 
the  Exhibition  through.  Nearly  three  hundred 
pictures  were  placed  in  addition  to  a  tew  examples 
of  applied  art,  and  though  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  work  was  small  the  quality  was  encouragingly 
good. 


BY  ROBERT  HOME 

Of  the  invited  work  the  three  most  prominent 
pictures  were  Mr.  Napier  Hemy’s  Z/pe  or  Death — 
Betrayed  by  the  Moon,  Mr.  Arthur  Burgess’s  Mie 
Roaring  Lion,  and  Mr.  Charles  Dixon’s  Spithead, 
July  24,  igi4 — very  useful  in  giving  a  present-day 
popular  interest  to  the  Exhibition,  and  each  serving 
as  a  reminder  of  the  great  part  our  Navy  is  playing 
in  this  world-war.  Other  invited  works  were  a 
charming  example  of  the  romantic  landscape¬ 
painting  of  J.  C.  Wintour,  an  artist  not  even  yet 
appraised  at  his  proper  value,  a  landscape  with 
figures  by  Monticelli,  a  beautiful  cottage  interior 
by  Thomas  Faed,  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  W. 
Alexander’s  Devant  la  Glace,  a  work  of  great 
tenderness  and  refinement  that  is  reminiscent  of 
Whistler  in  its  technique. 


The  new  President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Robert 
Home,  who  has  made  very  decided  progress  in  his 
art  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  painting  in 
the  district  of  Ceres,  where  he  has  a  summer  home, 
has  done  nothing  finer  than  his  Bridgend,  Ceres, 
which,  following  the  path  of  the  plein  air  school, 

SI 
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is  notable  for  the  purity  of  its  colour,  its  fine 
contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  agreeable 
simplicity  of  the  composition.  A  new  member  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  William  Shackleton,  a  well-known 
contributor  to  the  New  English  Art  Club,  sent 
three  pictures  vs'hich  show  his  imaginative  faculty 
and  colour  sense.  Of  three  small  pictures  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Mackie,  the  Nut  Gaf/ierers  takes 
rank  with  the  finest  of  his  larger  work  in  respect 
of  the  sumptuous  ([uality  of  its  colour,  and 
Mr.  J.  (fampbell  Mitchell  has  never  realised 
more  agreeably  the  delicate  beauty  of  nature 
than  in  his  Hayfime  near  Corstorphine,  with  its 
pearly  clouds  in  an  azure  sky.  In  Summer  Sidi- 
s/iine  Mr.  ^\'.  M.  Frazer  has  the  Corot  vision  for 
grace  in  foliage  :  the  picture  is  a  serene  and  tender 
lyric.  Mr.  R.  B.  Nisbet’s  Evening  on  the  Earn  is 
charmingly  phrased,  and  Mr.  Mason  Hunter  in 
Ripening  Cornfields  shows  better  constructive 
quality  than  is  generally  allied  with  his  colour- 
work  in  oil. 


“boy  putting  a  stone’’  by  ale.xander  carrick 
( Messrs.  DoigfiVilson  6^  iVheatley  s  Galleries,  Edinburgh ) 
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memorial  statue  of  general  DAVID 

STEWART  OF  GARTH,  TO  BE  ERECTED  AT 
GLENLYON.  DESIGNED  AND  MODELLED 
BY  H.  S.  GAMLEY,  A.R.S.A. 

(See  Glasgow  Studio-  Talk,  p.  6j ) 

Modern  Scottish  art  has  shown  a  remarkable 
detachment  from  problems  and  events  of  the 
present,  and  it  was  thus  somewhat  refreshing  to  find 
Mr.  Peter  Wishart  producing  such  a  picture  as  The 
Awakening,  iQip,  a  reproduction  of  which  accom¬ 
panies  these  notes  (p.  56).  Painted  from  much 
the  same  spot  as  Bough’s  Review  picture  it  shows 
Holyrood  Park  as  a  military  encampment,  with 
Calton  Hill  as  a  high  and  impressive  background. 
In  a  bold,  free  style  it  realises  the  movement  and 
animation  of  the  scene.  Miss  Mabel  Dawson’s 
A  Message  firom  the  Erotit  has  a  present-day  in¬ 
terest,  in  addition  to  being  a  well-composed  view 
of  a  bird-fancier’s  room  with  an  old  man  taking  a 
message  from  a  carrier  pigeon.  Two  young  artists 
of  promise,  Mr.  Walter  Hislop  and  Mr.  John 
Munnoch,  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  war,  and 
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what  Scottish  art  has  suffered  by  their  early  death 
could  be  inferred  from  the  artistry  manifested  in 
Mr.  Hislop’s  large  twilight  landscape  and  Mr. 
Munnoch’s  picturesque  Monastery.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  Tarbet  has  well  realised  in  Sunset — Rannoch 
Moor  the  sense  of  space  and  beauty  of  colour  in 
a  Highland  landscape,  and  Mr.  James  Riddell’s 
Ochils  landscape  is  effectively  composed.  Among 
the  figure-work  a  prominent  place  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Percy  Dixon’s  Flora,  an  advance  on  any  of  his 
previous  work ;  Mr.  Robert  Hope’s  Sunlight  and 
Silk  and  portraits  of  two  children  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Cursitor  are  the  other  outstanding  figure-subjects 
exhibited  on  this  occasion. 


In  the  water-colour  room  one  was  pleased  to  see 
a  large  Highland  subject  by  Mr.  T.  Marjoribanks 
Hay,  whose  work  has  been  much  missed  from 
recent  exhibitions,  and  there  were  good  {)astels  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Hamilton  and  Miss  Meg  \^ffight, 
a  delicately  phrased  Sussex  landscape  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lintott,  and  effective  drawings  by  Miss 
Katherine  Cameron  and 
Miss  Emily  Paterson. 


The  novelty  of  the 
Society  of  Eight  Exhibition 
in  their  galleries  in  Shand- 
wick  Place  was  a  series  of 
clever  cartoons  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  About  fifty  in 
number,  these  bold  sketches, 
in  which,  with  a  minimum 
of  line  in  black,  with  some¬ 
times  a  dash  of  colour 
introduced,  a  marvellous 
completeness  of  effect  is 
produced,  give  Mr.  Cadell 
at  a  bound  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  cartoonists. 
Mr.  Cadell  also  showed  some 
remarkably  bold  impres¬ 
sionist  studies  of  West  Coast 
scenery.  The  other  work 
included  a  fine  Solway  land¬ 
scape  by  Mr.  James  Pater¬ 
son,  moorland  and  river 
scenes  by  Mr.  Cadenhead, 
interiors  by  Mr.  P.  W. 
Adam,  and  three  figure- 
subjects  by  Mr.  John 
Lavery,  A.R.A. 

A.  E.  ■ 


Glasgow. — Mr.  a.  K.  Brown,  R.S.A., 
occupies  a  commanding  position 
among  Scottish  landscapists,  and  his 
work  is  tolerably  familiar  in  British 
galleries,  but  a  recent  exhibition  in  Glasgow  of  his 
water-colours  must  have  come  as  something  of  a 
revelation  to  those  who  know  only  his  work  in  oils. 
He  has  practically  abandoned  the  heavier  medium, 
and  concentration  on  aquarelle  seems  to  have  had 
a  revivifying  effect  on  his  art.  His  oils  suggest  a 
brooding  outlook  on  nature  ;  Highland  ben  and 
moorland  under  wintry  skies  are  favourite  themes 
which  find  expression  in  impressive  low-toned 
harmonies.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  water-colours 
the  dominant  note  is  unalloyed  gaiety.  He  revels 
in  sunny  skies,  joyous  cloud  galleons  and  bright 
colour.  Among  these  thirty  and  odd  delectable 
pictures  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  tempera¬ 
ment  revealed  in  his  oil  paintings.  That  is  not 
only  evidence  of  versatility,  it  shews  that  Mr. 
Brown  appreciates  the  legitimate  purpose  of  the 
medium.  Water-colour  is  essentially  a  sprightly 


“the  archer”  by  RERCY  I'ORTSMOUTH,  A.R.S.A. 

( Messrs.  Doig,  IVilson  IVheatley's  Galleries,  Edinburgh.  Lent  by  I'.  J.  E'ord,  Esq.) 
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medium,  and  the  more  spontaneous  its  employment 
the  greater  its  charm.  A  dull  water-colour  is  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  increasing  use  of 
body  colour,  an  evil  tendency,  certain  quite  capable 
artists  employing  water-colour  succeed  only  in 
being  dull.  The  explanation  is,  of  course,  obvious. 
Pigment  upon  pigment  may  enrich  the  quality 
of  an  oil  painting :  wash  upon  wash  inevitably 
deadens  the  glow  of  a  water-colour.  The  maidenly 
virtue  of  the  medium  is  its  purity  ;  disturb  that,  and 
whatever  else  be  gained  its  loveliest  charm  is  lost. 

Mr.  Brown  adheres  to  the  more  national  and 
purer  convention  ;  he  worthily  maintains  the  great 
traditions  of  the  masters  of  English  aquarelle  who 
never  aspired  to  give  to  their  work  the  superficial 
appearance  of  oil  painting,  which  is  indeed  a 
foolish  and  meretricious  aspiration.  Mr.  Brown 
has  not  sought  inspiration  beyond  his  native  Scot¬ 
land  :  he  gathered  his  singularly  attractive  harvest 
during  an  itinerary  which  was  limited  to  the  AVest 
Highlands,  the  uplands  of  Lanarkshire,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Solway.  The  reproductions,  while  they 
cannot  reflect  the  quickening  charm  of  his  colour 


schemes,  at  least  indicate  his  unerring  taste  in 
composition  and  his  command  of  draughtsmanship. 
The  Clyde  at  Lamington  is  almost  impeccable  in 
the  latter  respect,  and  Benderloch  Moor  is  charged 
with  that  poetic  sentiment  which  invariably  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Mr.  Brown’s  art.  He  properly  observes 
topographical  fidelity,  but  his  water-colours  are  no 
mere  cold  transcripts  :  their  charm  rests  in  a  certain 
exuberance  of  expression  (there  is  the  “tang”  of 
the  open  air  in  all  of  them)  and  in  their  scholarly 
artistry. 


Mr.  Brown  has  obviously  no  sympathy  with 
the  perfunctory  methods  that  find  favour  in 
certain  coteries — the  dot  and  dash  system  of 
colour — and  the  deliberately  crude  line.  A  halt¬ 
ing  line  drawn  by  a  child  is,  of  course,  natural ; 
employed  by  artists  who  have  presumably  studied 
draughtsmanship  it  becomes  a  mere  affectation. 
Mr.  Brown’s  water-colours  bear  closest  scrutiny. 
A  veteran  of  art  he  still  retains  punctilious  respect 
for  colour,  line  and  perspective,  and  a  reverence 
for  the  enduring  conventions  of  aquarelle  against 
which  mere  cleverness  beats  in  vain.  D.  M. 


“THE  CLYDE  AT  LAMINGTON 
BY  A.  K.  BROWN,  R.S.A. 


MELODIES.”  EY 
A.  SUZOR-CGTE,  R.C.A. 


( Royal  Canadian  Academy) 
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There  are  few  Scottish  sculptors  more  energetic 
and  sincere  than  H.  S.  Gamley,  A.R.S.A.  His 
keen  love  of  the  springtime  of  life  reverberates  in 
his  delightful  models  of  childhood,  and  his  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  character  and  form  is  seen  in  all  that 
emerges  from  his  hand.  To  him  was  entrusted 
the  modelling  of  the  memorial  statue  of  the  notable 
historian  of  the  Highlands  and  Highland  regiments, 
General  David  Stewart  of  Garth  ( p.  58^.  The  more 
picturesque  appeal  of  the  Cieneral  in  his  younger 
days  as  a  Captain  in  the  Black  Watch  strongly 
fascinated  the  sculptor’s  Keltic  outlook,  and  it  is 
as  such,  with  the  gay  trappings  of  that  remarkable 
regiment,  that  the  statue  has  been  delightfully 
completed.  It  is  to  be  erected  at  General  Stewart’s 
birthplace  in  Glenlyon.  E.  A.  T. 

ONTREAL. — As  I  have  observed  in 
previous  notes,  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  afforded  very  conclusive 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  evolution 
of  Canadian  art  towards  the  attainment  of  a  posi¬ 


tion  of  greater  independence  and  self-confidence. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  gaining  steadily  in 
significance  and  vitality  ;  and  has  begun  to  express 
something  that  at  any  rate  is  not  mere  vapid  repe¬ 
tition  of  academic  formulae.  Whether  the  present 
movement  will  eventually  lead  to  really  important 
results — to  the  development  of  an  art  distinctively 
nationalistic — remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen.  At 
present  the  auguries  are  favourable.  Though  the 
times  are  just  now  decidedly  inauspicious  to  art 
activity,  nevertheless  the  collection  of  work  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Academy,  which  opened 
recently  in  Montreal,  was  again  encouragingly 
creditable,  and,  if  anything,  above  the  average  of 
the  standard  attained  in  former  years. 


Of  the  pictures  in  this  exhibition,  the  most 
interesting,  perhaps,  were  to  be  found  among  those 
in  which  pure  landscape  was  the  theme;  for  here, 
rather  than  in  portraiture,  or  in  figure-painting. 


V  V-  -JtC'VV't 


MULET  RIVER,  LAURENTIAN  MOUNTAINS  ”  (Royal  Canadian  Academy)  HY  A.  D.  ROSAIRE,  A.R.C.A. 
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“MAI'LES,  EARLY  SPKINci’’ 


(  Royal  Canadian  Atadt  iny ) 


BY  A.  Y.  JACKSON,  A.  R.C.A. 


the  new  and  more  individual  note  now  being 
sounded  in  Canadian  art  is  more  pronouncedly 
struck.  In  respect  of  differences  in  method  and 
handling  these  landscape  paintings  compose  them¬ 
selves  into  two  principal  divisions  or  groups,  the 
one  representative  in  the  main  of  the  work  of  the 
older  painters,  whose  art  is  based  on  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  rendering  of  natural  effect,  which  necessitates 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  of  aerial  per¬ 
spective,  tone  relations,  and  chiaroscuro  ;  while  the 
other  division  comprises  the  paintings  of  a  younger 
group  of  artists,  with  whom  the  theory  has  been 
gaining  in  general  acceptance  that  Canadian  land¬ 
scape  may  be  more  forcefully,  and  even  more 
truthfully,  interpreted  by  decorative  treatment  than 
by  naturalistic  representation  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
their  aim  is  to  reveal  the  spirit  of  Canadian  land¬ 
scape  by  means  of  a  rhythmical  pattern  or  design 
having  as  its  basis  some  typically  topographical 
feature.  Csually  these  designs  are  brilliant  in 
colour  in  harmonious  relation  ;  but  concentration 
of  interest  by  accent  or  emphasis  is  studiously 
avoided  that  the  general  effect  of  unity  obtainable 
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by  this  essentially  decorative  treatment  may  not  be 
lessened  thereby. 


As  employed  by  Mr.  A.  Y.  Jackson,  and  one  or 
two  others  whom  he  has  influenced,  this  method 
has  proved  extraordinarily  effective  in  producing 
results  that  are  not  only  tuneful  but  convincingly 
truthful,  as  representing  the  still  untamed  spirit  of 
the  lone  Northland.  It  is  merely  a  commonplace 
to  add,  however,  that  the  charm  and  significance 
of  these  pictures  are  not  in  the  least  attributable  to 
any  novelty  of  method  employed  in  their  produc¬ 
tion,  but  wholly  to  their  expression  of  ijersonality. 
(Juite  dissimilar  in  treatment  and  technique  are  the 
landscapes  of  Mr.  Maurice  Cullen,  yet  none  has 
succeeded  so  adequately  as  he  in  the  forceful 
interpretation  of  the  Eastern  Canadian  winter. 
Of  the  three  pictures  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
two.  Solitude  and  The  North  River,  were  pastels  of 
very  exquisite  quality  and  no  less  delightful  in 
sentiment ;  while  his  oil  painting,  Montreal  Harbour, 
if  less  poetical  in  conception,  was  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  presentation  of  an  effect  of  light. 
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Other  winter  landscapes  worthy  of  special  men¬ 
tion  were  those  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Simpson,  whose 
Winter  in  the  Harbour  was  a  pleasing  arrangement 
in  blue  and  silver  ;  and  of  Mr.  Clarence  Gagnon, 
whose  Late  Afternoon  Sun,  Winter,  was  admirably 
luminous.  Mr.  A.  D.  Rosaire’s  three  pictures, 
and  in  particular  The  New  Building,  attested  the 
maturing  powers  of  this  promising  artist.  Mr.  H. 
Ivan  Neilson’s  An  October  Pastoral,  Caf  Rouge, 
Quebec,  and  -i  Be/ui  of  the  River  by  Mr.  Percy  F. 
\Voodcock,  who,  after  a  prolonged  absence  from 
Canada,  has  returned  to  become  again  an  active 
member  of  the  Academy,  are  also  deserving  of 
appreciative  reference. 


The  contributions  from  Ontario  artists  included 
some  strong  and  convincing  landscapes  of  the 
North  Country  by  Mr.  J.  A\k  Beatty,  Mr.  Franklin 
Brownell,  Mr.  Arthur  Lismer,  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Palmer.  Morning, 
.llgont/i/in  Park,  by  Mr.  Beatty,  was  a  particularly 
impressive  work  and  represented  this  artist  at  his 
best.  Mr.  MacDonald,  whose  paintings  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  breadth  and  bigness  of  feeling,  was 
exceptionally  happy  in  his  rendering  of  skies.  Mr. 


Archibald  Browne  showed  three  characteristically 
poetic  pictures,  while  Mr.  Harry  Britton  exhibited 
four  large  paintings  agreeable  in  colour  and 
arrangement.  The  Express  Stand,  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Greene,  also  possessed  good  qualities,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  vastness  of  the  prairie  country  and  the 
feeling  it  inspires  was  well  suggested  in  Mr.  L.  L. 
Fitzgerald’s  ITairie  Trail.  Mr.  Horatio  Walker’s 
Lime  Burners  at  Night  was  scarcely  as  convincing 
as  some  of  the  examples  of  this  artist’s  work 
exhibited  in  Montreal  on  former  occasions.  In 
Sunlit  Seas,  delightful  alike  in  colour  and  senti¬ 
ment  and  essentially  individual,  Mr.  Albert  H. 
Robinson  achieved  a  notable  success. 

In  addition  to  a  meritorious  landscape  in  quiet, 
cool  tones,  Mr.  Homer  Watson  exhibited  three 
large  paintings  for  the  execution  of  which  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Militia.  They  deal  with  the  mobilisation  of  the 
troops,  comprising  the  First  Canadian  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  at  Valcartier  Camp,  Quebec,  shortly 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  Although  the  incident 
was  one  of  great  historical  interest,  its  recording 
artistically  was  under  the  obtaining  conditions 


“nude  figure” 
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“UPLAND  PASTURES” 

BY  H.  S.  PALMER,  A.R.C.A. 
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an  undertaking  of  really  formidable  difficulty. 
The  environment  of  this  military  camp  is  by  no 
mean.s  particularly  picturesque  or  romantic,  while 
tlie  substitution  of  khaki  for  the  gay  colour  of 
[)ca(  e-time  uniforms  robbed  the  artist  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  turning  to  effective  account  possibilities 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  afforded  in  that 
direction.  Mr.  ^\'atson,  therefore,  is  the  more  to 
be  congratulated  on  liis  creditable  performance 
of  the  task  entrusted  to  him.  In  The  Birth  of  the 
Army  the  sun  is  about  to  rise  above  the  woody 
Laurentian  Hills  which  bound  the  plain  on  which 
are  [)itched  countless  tents  sheltering  a  slumbering 
host.  Already  a  faint  rosy  flush  has  flooded  the 
pearly  grey  of  dawn.  The  reveille  has  been 
sounded.  The  young  army  awakens.  It  pulsates 
with  life  and  energy  and  is  inspired  with  one 
common  purpose,  the  brave  accomplishment  of 
that  for  which  it  was  called  into  being.  The 
martial  note  was  also  struck  in  AtJ.jo  the  Infajitry 
will  Attach  by  Lieut.  Louis  Keene,  who  has  just 


returned  wounded  from  service  at  the  Front,  and  has 
here  presented  an  impression  of  a  thrilling  incident 
of  the  fighting  in  which  he  was  a  participant. 

Very  few  of  the  portraits  in  the  exhibition  were 
notably  distinguished.  Mr.  Ernest  Fosbery,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  commended  for  his  conscientious 
portrait  of  the  Most  Rev.  Charles  Hamilton,  lately 
Archbishop  of  Ottawa.  This  is  dignified,  and  also 
an  excellent  characterisation.  Mr.  John  Russell’s 
portrait  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  though  cleverly 
painted,  seemed  somewhat  superficial,  and  the 
hands  have  not  been  very  happily  placed.  A  clever 
portrait  was  also  shown  by  Miss  G.  Des  Clayes. 
A  Selkirk  Fio/ieer  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Challenger, 
a  study  of  a  head  of  a  frontiersman  of  the  old  type, 
was  good  in  character  and  modelling.  Two  im¬ 
portant  and  ambitious  pictures.  Melodies  a.v\d  Golden 
Ghm\  by  Mr.  A.  Suzor-Cote,  attracted  much 
attention,  the  former  a  poetical  rendering  of  a 
nude  female  form  in  an  enveloping  atmosphere 


“the  yeli  ow  tree’’ 
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YOUTH," 

BY  MAROARET  FOOTE  HAWTEY 

( See  p.  72) 

suggestive  of  twilight,  the  latter  representing  a  young 
girl  standing  at  an  open  doorway  in  brilliant 
sunshine,  the  shimmering  contrasts  in  light  and 
shade  being  interestingly  emphasised. 


Mrs.  L.  Paterson,  and  a  crayon  study  of  a  head 
by  Mr.  J.  St.  Charles  also  are  deserving  of  praise. 
The  examples  of  sculpture  displaying  individuality 
and  originality  included  work  by  Mr.  Ivmile  Brunet, 
Mr.  Emanuel  Hahn,  Mr.  A.  Laliberte,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Leger,  Miss  Plorence  Wyle,  and  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  veteran  Mr.  Philippe  Hebert,  C.M.Ci. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  record  that  Canadian  Art 
is  now  receiving  considerable  encouragement  from 
the  Dominion  Government  ;  and  from  the  present 
exhibition  no  fewer  than  twenty  works  rvere  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Commissioners  for  addition  to  the 
National  collection  at  Ottawa. 

H.  Mortimer-Lamb. 

Philadelphia.— Following  dose  upon 

the  Prince  Troubetzkoi  Exhibition  of 
Sculpture,  with  only  a  few  days  interval, 
the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia  opened  its 
Annual  Show  of  Oil  Paintings  by  Members  on 


The  President  of  the 
Academy,  Mr.  Mk  Brymner, 
exhibited  a  Nude  Figure, 
in  which  his  sound  crafts¬ 
manship  was  well  exempli¬ 
fied.  Very  delightful  in 
feeling  was  Mr.  Charles  de 
Belle’s  Children  s  Joy,  while 
other  pleasing  work  was 
the  BkiL-k  Cat  by  Miss 
Mabel  Lockerby,  Brittany 
Childi-en  by  Miss  C.  S. 
Hagarty,  Sisters  by  Miss 
Marion  Long,  Waiting  for 
the  Picnic  Boat  by  Miss 
H.  Mabel  May,  and  The 
Price  of  Victoiy  by  Mr.  E. 
Hodgson  Smart.  The  two 
paintings  exhibited  by  Vliss 
Dorothy  Stevens,  who  has 
just  been  awarded  the 
Academy’s  travelling 
scholarship,  showed  evi¬ 
dence  of  real  talent. 


In  the  black  and  white 
section,  the  etchings  of 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Duff  and  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Raine  call 
for  special  remark,  while 
The  River,  a  mezzotint  by 
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“.MELTING  snows” 

December  12.  Thirty-one  painters  contributed 
fifty-eight  canvases,  a  very  effective  marine  by  Mr. 
William  Ritschel  hanging  in  the  position  of  honour 
on  the  main  wall  of  the  gallery.  The  title  of  this 
work,  There  shall  be  lights  describes  it  quite  well, 
for  the  illumination  of  the  picture  of  a  swirling  sea 
dashing  in  sun-tipped  waves  upon  a  rock-bound 
shore  is  altogether  convincing.  Mr.  Leopold  G. 
Seyffert  sent  a  notable  example  of  that  supreme 
test  of  a  painter’s  ability,  a  study  from  the  nude, 
catalogued  Reflections,  in  which  the  subtle  tones  of 
the  flesh  and  the  carefully  drawn  figure  of  the 
graceful  girl  are  doubled  in  the  mirror  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  He  also  contributed  a  spirited  portrait  of 
Horatio  Con}iell,  a  local  concert  celebrity. 

As  a  painter  of  American  landscape,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Redfield  has  few  equals,  as  one  could  well  see  in 
two  of  his  works  in  this  exhibition.  Melting  S}iows 
and  The  Foot  of  the  Mountain.  Mr.  W.  Elmer 
Schofield  stands  also  well  to  the  fore  in  this 
branch  of  art,  judging  from  his  painting  of  a  sordid 
manufacturing  village  made  interesting  by  the 
artistry  of  his  brush.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  K.  Yarrow 
showed  a  capital  character-study  of  a  woman  past 


BY  EDWARD  M'.  REDEIELD 

middle  age,  entitled  IJaiting,  and  a  larger  canvas, 
The  Reflection,  a  mirror  portrait  of  the  artist  at 
work  in  his  studio.  Mr.  Emil  Carlsen’s  contribu¬ 
tion,  [Foods,  Interior,  with  a  scheme  of  colcur  in 
which  the  pale  greens  of  the  foliage  were  the 
supporting  noi-es,  had  a  decided  appeal  of  a 
poetic  nature.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Snell  showed  a 
number  of  deligi.tful  small  pictures  of  St.  Ives. 

Mr.  Paul  King  exhibited  some  good  animal 
painting  with  a  setbng  of  tender  atmospheric 
greys,  in  a  work  entitled  Horse  Drinking.  Admi¬ 
rable  in  tonality  were  Mr.  R.  B.  Farley’s  canvases 
In  the  Dunes  and  River  and  Sea.  Mr.  Lazar 
Raditz  in  Anna  Laughing  had  a  capital  bit  of 
character-painting.  There  was  an  excellent, 
solidly  painted  portrait  of  John  H.  McFadden,  Esq., 
former  president  of  the  Art  Club,  by  Mr.  Henry  B  . 
Rittenberg  ;  of  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Pancoast  by  Mr. 
Benedict  Osnis  ;  of  Mrs.  Raditz  by  Mr.  Raditz. 
Mr.  Birge  Harrison  presented  a  picturescjue  bit  of 
local  scenery  in  Morning  in  J’hiladclphia.  Mr. 
Alexander  Harrison  had  a  good  nude  figure  in 
The  Model  and  the  Spider,  evidently  an  incident 
of  studio  life.  Mr.  Parke  C.  Dougherty’s  Misty 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  ANNA  \'.  S.  MITCHE'LL 
BY  MARGARET  KENDAI-L 

Morning  in  Independence  Square  gave  the  delicate 
pearly  greys  of  such  a  scene.  Mr.  Leon  Kroll 
contributed  a  Still  Life,  which,  though  almost  crude 
in  colouring,  had  distinct  charm  as  a  piece  of 
direct  painting. 

The  art  of  miniature-painting  was  well  illustrated 
at  the  14th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Miniatures 
held  recently  in  the  galleries  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  by  the  works  of  Miss  Laura  Coombs  Hills 
in  her  pc^irtrait  of  Airs.  George  JJ\  Chadwick,  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Kendall  in  her  portrait  of  A'liss  Anna 
r.  S.  Alitchell,  and  of  Miss  Mabel  R.  Welch  in 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  11'.  G.  Haan.  Mrs.  Emily 
1  )rayton  Taylor  showed  a  portrait  of  a  charming 
little  girl,  Anne  Elliott,  Miss  A.  M.  Archambault 
a  portrait  (.)f  APiss  Polly  Page,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Eoote  Hawley  a  fine  half-length  entitled  Youth. 
Mrs.  .Stella  Lewis  Marks  exhibited  a  group  of  three, 
of  which  Blue  Bowwa.?,  the  most  attractive.  ATry 
interesting,  too,  was  the  pair  of  medallion  portraits 
in  profile,  executed  in  coloured  wax  by  Miss 
Ethel  Frances  Mundy.  E.  C. 


proceedings  should  be  terminated  and  the  light 
extinguished  by  six  o’clock.  The  prize-giving  was 
remarkable  in  another  respect,  for  1915  was  what 
is  known  as  a  “great”  year  in  the  Schools,  and  in 
normal  conditions  the  biennial  gold  medals  for 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  each  of  which 
carries  with  it  a  travelling  studentship  of  Sioo, 
w’ould  have  been  awarded.  But  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  numbers  of  the  male  students  are  serving 
with  the  forces  it  was  decided  to  withhold  the 
biennial  awards  with  the  exception  of  the  Turner 
Gold  Medal  (and  Scholarship  of  ;!C5o)  for  land¬ 
scape-painting.  The  subject  for  this  was  Dawn 
and  the  prize  was  given  to  Harold  Williamson, 
whose  landscape,  although  unduly  black  and  heavy, 
showed  exceptional  promise.  Another  good 
landscape  was  A  Rickyard,  by  Sylvia  E.  Gauntlett, 
which  gained  the  Creswick  Prize  of  ^25  and 
the  Silver  Medal.  In  this  competition,  however, 
the  prize  was  gained  by  a  narrow  margin,  and  a 
landscape  by  Una  Hook,  granddaughter  of  the 
famous  sea-painter,  was  marked  as  proxinie  accessit. 
'Phe  prize  for  the  cartoon  of  a  draped  figure,  sub¬ 
ject  Pandora,  was  taken  by  Dorothy  F.  Litchfield  ; 
but  the  first  prizes  in  the  competition  for  the  best 
design  for  the  decoration  of  a  portion  of  a  public 
building,  and  for  the  Armitage  design  in  mono¬ 
chrome,  were  withheld,  d'he  students  who  gained 
awards  in  December,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  were  Evan  J.  Walters,  William  J. 


ART  SCHOOL  NOTES. 


London. — An  afternoon  prize  -  giving  is 
probably  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  but  the  war 
^  changes  everything  and  at  the  gathering 
on  December  lo  it  was  imperative  that  the 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  \V.  G.  HAAN 
BY  MABEL  R.  WELCH 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


Edinburgh.— In  the 

report  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  College  of  Art  for 
the  Session  19 14-15,  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  the  work  of  the  College 
is  referred  to  at  some  length.  During 
the  session  fifteen  members  of  the 
staff  and  230  students  joined  His 
Majesty’s  Forces,  and  thus  have 
given  an  example  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  which  will  be  an  enduring 
heritage  to  the  College.  A  tribute  is 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Hislop,  who  was  killed  in  Gallipoli, 
and  the  names  of  fifteen  students  are 
recorded  as  having  given  their  lives 
for  their  country.  The  Board  also 
deplores  the  loss  of  one  of  its  own 
members.  Colonel  James  Clark,  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  France.  Only 
a  few  of  the  classes  had  to  be  entirely 
suspended  as  a  result  of  the  depletion 
of  the  staff  and  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  .students. 


“  MOONLIGHT  ' 


( PJtilatklphia  Art  Club)  BY  EMIL  CARLSEN 


Bloye,  Antonius  G.  W.  Slobbe,  James  Pollard, 
Florence  M.  Asher,  Agnes  C.  Tatham,  Marjory 
F.  Mostyn,  Albert  E.  Waterton,  Joseph  Greenup, 
Joannes  G.  A.  Pisani,  Percis  Fucy 
Green,  Arthur  Glover,  Harry  H. 

Cawood,  and  I  )aniel  Roye  Fyne.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  distribution 
Sir  Edward  Poynter  made  a  brief 
speech  on  the  general  qualities  of 
the  students’  w’ork,  but  the  usual 
Presidential  address  was  not 
delivered.  W.  T.  W. 


The  Arts  in  Early  England.  By  G.  Baldwin 
Brow^n,  M.A.  Vols.  HI.  and  IV.  Saxon  Art 
and  Industry  in  the  Pagan  Period.  (London ; 
John  Murray.)  2  iv.  net  each. — More  than  a  dozen 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  two  volumes  of 
this  work  made  their  appearance,  the  one  dealing 
with  Anglo-.Saxon  life  in  relation  to  the  arts  and  the 
other  w'ith  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England 
from  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  but  though  we  have  had  to  wait  such  a 
long  time  for  this  further  instalment  of  the  work, 
it  is  evident  that  the  interval  has  been  employed  to 
good  purpose.  The  two  new  volumes  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  multitudinous  manifestations  of 
decorative  art  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
period  preceding  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to 
Christianity,  and  remote  though  this  period  is,  the 
mass  of  material  dealt  with  is  truly  astonishing,  a 
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very  large  part  of  it  emanating  from  the  numerous 
burial  places  which  have  been  unearthed  at  various 
times  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  country.  And  while 
the  quantity  of  the  material  is  thus  so  abundant, 
the  quality  of  it  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is 
remarkable  and  should  convince  those  with  whom, 
as  the  author  remarks,  it  is  almost  an  article  of 
faith  that  anything  conspicuously  good  in  art  that 
is  found  in  Britain  must  in  some  way  or  another 
have  come  from  abroad,  of  the  need  for  revising 
their  opinion.  And  especially  remarkable  is  the 
technical  excellence  of  the  work  executed  by  the 
Pagan  craftsman.  “  A  workmanlike  handling  of 
the  various  processes  of  casting,  chasing,  soldering, 
gem-cutting,  and  the  rest,  is  almost  everywhere  in 
evidence,  and  minute  finish,  in  which  there  is  at 
the  same  time  nothing  meticulous,  proves  that  eyes 
were  precise  and  fingers  delicate.”  This  technical 
efficiency  was  displayed  in  objects  of  many  and 
varied  kinds,  examples  of  which  are  illustrated  and 
commented  on  in  these  volumes — such  as  coins, 
shields,  swords,  axes,  knives,  spear  and  arrow  heads, 
many  varieties  of  fibulae,  brooches,  buckles,  clasps, 
bracelets,  beads,  necklet  pendants,  and  other 
articles  of  personal  ornament,  co.stumes,  textiles, 
tools  and  implements,  vessels  of  glass,  metal  and 
earthenware,  domestic  utensils  of  many  kinds,  horse 
trappings  and  so  forth  ;  including  for  the  purpose 
'of  comparison  examples  of  extraneous  provenance. 
'Of  unusual  interest  are  the  chapters  relating  to 
bvork  in  the  precious  metals  and  especially  the 
Kentish  inlaid  jewellery.  It  is  in  regard  to  this 
extraordinarily  good  work  that  the  author  establishes 
a  strong  case  against  those  who  with  an  almost  anti- 
patriotic  bias  seek  to  discover  any  provenance  but 
a  native  one  for  all  objects  of  special  merit  found 
in  our  own  country  ;  for,  as  he  says,  “  whether 
or  not  the  Kentish  craftsmen  borrowed  the  first 
form  of  their  inlaid  work,  the  small  close-set  garnet 
brooch,  from  the  Franks  or  Alamanni  of  the 
Rhineland,  they  certainly  developed  the  art  at 
home  on  thoroughly  insular  lines.”  A  large  part 
of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  ancient  burial-places  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  which 
have  yielded  so  much  evidence  of  the  artistic 
practice  of  our  remote  forefathers,  and  maps  are 
added  which  the  student  of  history  and  archaeology 
will  find  of  great  value.  The  two  volumes  are 
profoundly  interesting,  and  their  appearance  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  future  of  our  artistic  crafts 
is  under  consideration,  is  opportune,  for  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  veritable  mine  of  instructive  material  which 
the  artist-craftsman  of  to-day  can  explore  with 
advantage. 


A  House  of  Pomegranates.  By  Osc.vR  ^VlL^)E. 
Illustrated  by  Jessie  M.  King.  (London  :  Methuen 
and  Co.)  i2j-.  (sd.  net. — Readers  of  The  Studio 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Miss  Jessie 
King  which  has  figured  in  its  pages  at  frequent 
intervals  for  some  years.  The  illustrations  and 
decorations  which  adorn  this  new  edition  of  Oscar 
^Vilde’s  House  of  Pomegranates  denote,  in  several 
instances,  a  marked  development  in  her  art  which 
is  both  interesting  and  refreshing.  A  robust 
technique  and  breadth  of  treatment  are  here  dis¬ 
played  such  as  are  absent  from  the  more  carefully 
wrought  drawings  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Yet 
the  artist’s  poetic  fancy  and  weird  imagination  have 
inspired  all  the  illustrations,  each  of  which  possesses 
charm  and  beauty.  Of  the  sixteen  plates  in  colour 
that  which  depicts  “  Her  face  was  veiled  with  a 
veil  of  gauze,  but  her  feet  were  naked,”  represents 
the  high-water  mark  of  Miss  Jessie  King’s  art.  Its 
appeal  to  the  pictorial  sense  is  irresistible.  Dis¬ 
tinctly  original,  too,  are  the  artist’s  designs  for  the 
cover,  the  title-page,  the  end-paper  and  the  initials, 
giving  to  the  volume  a  homogeneousness  which  is 
entirely  satisfying  and  agreeable. 

The  Ballet  of  the  Nations.  By  Vp:rnon  Lee. 
With  a  pictorial  commentary  by  Maxwell  Armfield. 
(London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.)  35-.  bd.  net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.  A  Metrical 
Romance  by  William  Morris.  Decorated  by 
Maxwell  Armfield.  (London ;  Headley  Bros.) 
IS.  6d.  net. — Mr.  Maxwell  Armfield  is  nothing  if 
not  “artistic.”  The  skill  of  some  artists  is  in 
excess  of  their  taste.  The  fine  taste  of  Mr.  Arm- 
field  gives  an  air  of  perfection  to  all  his  decorative 
illustrations.  W'e  cannot  think  of  an  illustrator 
who  more  fully  appreciates  the  necessity  for  per¬ 
fect  agreement  of  style  between  embellishment 
and  text.  He  has  a  dainty,  fanciful  imagination, 
and  all  that  ingenuity  which  is  the  secret  of  attrac¬ 
tive  design.  He  is  incapable  of  ugliness,  either  in 
idea  or  in  form.  Ugliness  of  form  implies  viola¬ 
tion  of  truth.  Where  there  is  so  little  ugliness  as 
in  the  designs  under  review,  there  must  be  much 
truth,  even  where  it  can  be  said  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  naturalism  the  drawing  is  defective. 
The  character  of  the  designs  in  the  two  works 
under  review  is  derived  from  the  convention  of 
the  Greek  vase  friezes,  but  while  the  convention 
is  derived  its  employment  is  original  and  vital. 
Mr.  Armfield  possesses  to  an  unusual  degree  sense 
of  design,  and  he  exhibits  true  feeling  for  line. 

Prehistoric  Art.  By  E.  A.  Parkvn.  (London  : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  105.  bd.  net. — No 
writer  on  the  subject  with  which  this  book  deals 
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could  appear  more  sensitive  than  its  author  to  the 
romantic  significance  of  his  theme,  or  to  its  bear¬ 
ings  on  the  very  question  that  is  agitating  critics  of 
modern  art — namely,  ^Vhat  is  the  primary  motive 
of  Art?  Yet  nothing  is  said  directly  on  either  of 
these  points.  The  writer  is  chiefly  intent  on  giving 
the  student  the  key  to  a  realm  of  mystery.  His 
work  is  named  “an  introduction”  to  his  subject, 
and  at  the  foot  of  each  page  the  names  of  all  the 
authorities  are  marshalled.  There  may  be  some 
who  will  reproach  the  author  for  his  matter-of-fact 
style;  but  we  are  not  among  such.  His  strict 
account  of  the  remains  of  the  art  of  an  age  of 
which  there  is  no  other  record  but  its  art  leads  us 
from  the  very  dawn  of  human  genius  in  ^\’estern 
Europe  to  late  Keltic  times.  It  is  worth  reflecting 
that  it  is  Art  alone  that  survived  from  the  darkness 
of  that  past.  In  the  earliest  drawings  outline  is 
often  extraordinarily  sophisticated  and  suggestive, 
eloquent,  we  should  think,  of  memory  and  feeling 
rather  than  of  purely  visual  experience.  It  is  this 
character  in  prehistoric  drawing  that  attracts  critics 
with  little  feeling  for  archaeology,  whose  sympathies 
run  out  to  the  future.  The  art  of  the  future,  as 
distinct  from  futurist  art,  will  give  the  unmistakable 
sign  of  its  authenticity  by  fidelity  to  the  impulses 
that  have  inspired  all  that  is  notable  in  the  past, 
right  back  to  the  first  cave  scratchings. 

A  Handbook  of  Anatomy  foi'  Art  Students.  By 
Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.  1).  Fourth 
edition.  (Oxford :  the  Clarendon  Press.)  i6r.net. — 
This  text-book  is  so  well  known  and  widely  appre¬ 
ciated  among  art  students  that  detailed  notice  is 
unneces.sary.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  this 
fourth  edition  the  illustrative  material  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  inclusion  of  a  large  number 
of  plates  showing  the  nude  model,  male  and  female, 
in  various  positions,  and  so  arranged  as  to  afford 
a  comparison  of  the  two  sexes  side  by  side.  They 
are  from  photographs  taken  expressly  for  the  new 
edition  and  are  executed  by  an  intaglio  process  of 
reproduction  which  gives  excellent  results.  Apropos 
of  the  male  models  selected  for  illustration  the 
learned  professor,  observing  that  “nothing  as  a 
rule  is  more  ugly  than  the  average  ‘  strong  man,’  ” 
states  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  select  only  those 
in  whom  the  development  of  muscle  was  combined 
with  graceful  contours  and  approximately  correct 
proportions ;  and  that  in  fact  his  studies  have  been 
taken  mainly  from  “all  round  ”  university  athletes. 

The  First  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  By  Gus¬ 
tave  Flaubert.  Translation  by  Rene  Francis. 
Illustrated  by  Katharine  Low.  (London  :  Duck¬ 
worth  and  Co.)  155.  net. — In  the  illustrations  to 


this  work  there  is  evidence  of  inventiveness  and 
deliberate  and  sound  execution,  but  Flaubert’s 
writing  demands  from  an  illustrator  a  departure 
from  literalness  which  cannot  be  made  by  delibera¬ 
tion.  The  artist  should  be  able,  like  Mr.  Arm- 
field,  reviewed  above,  to  go  his  own  sweet  way. 
For  this  he  must  have  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  his  own  imagination.  Miss  Low’s  style 
might,  we  think,  gain  from  simplification.  In 
detail  it  is  at  present  conscientious  rather  than 
inspired.  This  may  not  be  for  lack  of  inspiration, 
but  from  anxiety  to  give  too  much.  Her  outlines 
are  too  matter-of-fact  for  imaginative  design. 

The  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (London:  G.  Bell  and  Sons, 
Ltd.)  fij'.  net. — We  are  told  that  this  handbook 
was  begun  in  the  attempt  to  trace  architectural  tradi¬ 
tion  from  its  remoter  origins.  It  represents  recent 
information  at  present  dispersed  in  special  books 
and  papers.  Though  little  more  than  an  outline 
and  pretending  to  no  technical  treatment,  it  “  notes 
the  changes  in  aesthetic  ideals  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  Egyptian 
race,  took  place  at  one  or  two  periods  of  their 
history.”  An  appendix  is  added  in  the  shape  of  a 
])aper  by  Lepsius,  dealing  with  some  features  of 
Egyptian  art,  which  has  not  been  translated  before. 
The  aim  of  the  author  in  general  has  been  to  give 
unlearned  or  ordinary  readers  the  benefit  of  the 
fruits  of  later  research  work.  He  profusely 
illustrates  his  text  by  photographs  and  drawings. 


The  “  Builder,”  in  its  74th  year,  continues  to 
embody  architecture  and  construction  in  the  test 
possible  way.  Useful  illustrations  of  ancient  and 
modern  buildings  appear  in  the  New  Year’s 
number,  among  the  most  interesting  being  the 
late  H.  W.  Brewer's  picturesque  “  restoration  ”  of 
Old  London  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Thorp’s  model  of 
Old  Newcastle.  Articles  on  Wren’s  London 
Churches  and  his  first  design  for  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  appear  in  this  issue,  with  similar 
historical  studies. 


We  are  asked  to  state  that  postcard  reproductions 
of  the  cartoons  of  Mr.  Louis  Raemaekers  are 
issued  in  packets  of  twenty-one  from  the  offices  of 
“He  Telegraaf”  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  they 
first  appeared,  at  the  price  of  one  shilling  and 
eightpence  for  the  set,  the  proceeds  being  set  apart 
for  a  fund  in  aid  of  the  wounded  soldiers  of  France. 
The  originals  of  these  cartoons  have  been  on  view  at 
the  Fine  Art  Society’s  galleries  in  New  Bond  Street 
and  have  aroused  extraordinary  interest. 
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The  lay  FIGURE:  ON  THE 
WAYS  OF  CRITICS. 

“There,”  said  the  Average  Man,  throwing 
down  the  morning  paper,  “  can  any  of  you  deduce 
from  that  art  article  the  nature  of  the  exhibition  ? 
When  I  read  it  I  imagined  that  a  new  artist  of 
talent,  classically  trained,  had  arisen.  I  have  just 
seen  the  show  and  find  it  is  merely  an  assemblage 
of  Post-Impressionist  pictures.  The  critic  should 
have  told  us  that,  and  then  I  should  have  stayed 
away.  I  was  enticed  there  under  false  pretences.” 

“  Vou  were  meant  to  read  betw'een  the  lines,” 
.said  the  Advanced  Man.  “The  critic  postulated 
intelligence  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his 
readers.  He  gave  you  the  X  Y  Z  not  the  A  B  C  of 
his  knowledge.  He  doesn’t  write  for  school-boys.” 

“  I  read  the  article,”  .said  the  Average  Critic. 
“  It  was  enigmatical.  The  writer  was  merely  dis- 
plaving  his  own  cleverness.  He  should  first  have 
stated  plainly  the  school  to  which  the  artist  belongs, 
then  he  should  have  selected  the  important  works 
and  analysed  them.  In  a  concluding  paragraph 
he  should  have  summed  him  up  and  placed  him. 
An  article  on  an  exhibition  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  catalogue,  a  few  lines  to  each  important  work, 

and  ending  with  a  general  summary  of - ” 

“That’s  your  view,  I  know,”  broke  in  the 
Advanced  Critic,  “  and  that’s  the  reason  why 
nobody  reads  your  art  criticism.  Nothing  is  duller 
than  a  collection  of  jerky  remarks  about  a  lot  of 
pictures  the  reader  has  never  seen  and  probably 
never  will  see.  Painters,  of  course,  like  it — we  all 
like  to  be  noticed — but  it’s  about  as  interesting  as 
describing  the  raisins  in  a  plum  pudding.  I’ll  go 
further,”  he  added  with  a  laugh,  “  the  ideal  art 
article  shouldn’t  mention  a  picture  at  all.  It 
should  deal  with  tendencies,  not  episodes.  If  an 
artist  explores  new  ground,  or  exploits  a  new 
vision,  enlarge  upon  him  ;  if  not,  ignore  him.  The 
mere  impersonal  critic  has  had  his  day.  The 
appreciator  has  taken  his  place,  and  he  can  only 
stimulate  his  readers  if  he  has  been  stimulated 
himself.  We  are  all  disciples  of  Flaubert  or  of 
Anatole  France.” 

d'he  Advanced  Man  groaned.  “  I  knew  you 
were  going  to  quote  Anatole  France,”  he  said. 

“  Of  course,”  cried  the  Advanced  Critic,  gaily — 

“  the  good  critic  is  he  who  describes  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  soul  among  masterpieces.  Obvious  ! 
'I'he  trouble  is  that  there  are  so  very  few  master¬ 
pieces  about,  and  consequently  the  appreciator 
has  often  to  choose  quite  a  minor  masterpiece  as 
a  peg  for  the  adventures  of  his  soul.  'The  old 
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Adam  of  criticism,  alas  I  still  works  in  me,  and 
I  still  sometimes  make  a  catalogue  of  my  article, 
but  I  never  think  over  an  exhibition  without  one 
work  coming  to  the  surface  of  memory,  and  I 
always  regret  that  I  did  not  write  my  article 
around  that  one  picture  or  personality.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  said  the  Average  Man,  “  that 
you  are  more  anxious  to  explore  and  explain  your 
own  personality  than  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
a  number  of  reputable  painters.” 

“  My  instructions,”  remarked  the  Average 
Critic,  “  are  to  mention  as  many  names  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  am  conscientious.  I  am  a  literary  man 
who  writes  art  criticism,  and  I  am  proud  to  recall 
that  I  modelled  my  style  on  the  art  columns  that 
the  late  G.  A.  Sala  contributed  to  the  Press.  He 
used  sound,  ordinary  words.  The  new  art 
vocabulary  has  no  attractions  for  me.” 

“  The  ways  of  critics,”  said  the  Average  Man, 
“  are  as  various  as  the  ways  of  painters,  and  I 
have  heard  it  stated  that  painters  themselves  differ 
more  about  the  vagaries  of  modern  art  than  even 
the  critics.  I  am  all  in  favour  of  categories. 
Label  an  exhibition,  call  it  Conventional  or  Cubist, 
Catholic  or  Commercial,  Post-Impressionist  or 
Post-Academic,  and  I  know  where  I  am.  But  I 
resent  the  kind  of  article  that  began  this  talk. 
I  do  want  the  A  B  C  of  art  knowledge,  not  the 
X  Y  Z.  A  critic  cannot  be  too  simple  for  me.” 

“  You  should  read  Fromentin,”  said  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Critic.  “He  had  a  limpid  soul,  and  a 
crystal  mind,  and  he  wrote  only  about  what  he 
loved.  Upon  my  word  I  believe  that  is  the  secret 
of  readable  and  attractive  art  criticism — to  ignore 
what  you  dislike  or  what  bores  you,  and  to  write 
only  about  what  you  love  or — like.” 

“  Well,  here  is  the  Editor  ;  let  us  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  about  art  criticism,”  said  the  Average 
Critic. 

“Ah,  art  criticism!”  exclaimed  the  Editor, 
“  I’m  afraid  the  public  do  not  take  much  interest 
in  it,  and  the  fault,  it  seems  to  me,  rests  largely 
with  you  critics.  What  is  wanted — and  what  is  most 
difficult  to  get  —is  a  fair,  honest  account  of  an 
artist’s  work  from  the  artist’s  own  standpoint.  The 
great  critic  is  one  with  a  broad  view  of  art  and  is 
competent  to  judge  of  a  work  of  art,  whether  it  be 
pre-Raphaelitic,  Impressionistic,  decorative  or 
what  not,  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  work 
itself  was  executed.  There  are  too  many  of  you 
who  approach  art  in  a  partisan  spirit  and  pass  by 
or  express  contempt  for  anything  that  does  not  fall 
within  the  narrow  range  of  your  sympathies.” 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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The  romance  of  a  painter’s 

MIND 

BY  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 

Painting  for  Augustus  Vincent 
Tack  is  not  merely  a  profession — it  is  an  act  of 
creation,  a  solemn  and  splendid  miracle  to  be 
performed  with  reverence  and  joy.  A  good  many 
men  who  practise  art  as  a  profession  put  on  their 
art  like  an  old  coat  and  remove  it  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s  work  to  leave  it  hanging  on  a  nail  in 
the  studio.  Now  the  making  of  one’s  art  a  thing 
apart  from  one’s  life  may  seem,  at  first  thought, 
the  proper  attitude.  And  yet,  in  the  work  wLich 
we  call  art,  every  true  artist  knows  that  his  gift 
of  expression  is  not  really  something  which  he 
puts  on  and  takes  off  according  to  his  humour, 
but  the  really  vital  part  of  him,  or  at  least  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  soul  in  his  body. 

It  is  because  Tack  has  a  reverence  for  his  art 
and  persists  in  refusing  to  regard  it  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  that  he  employs  his  remarkably  versatile 
talent  in  the  creation  not  of  any  one  subject  in 
any  one  style  for  the  pleasure  of  any  one  section 
of  the  public,  but  to  the  expression  of  his  remark¬ 
ably  varied  interest  both  in  the  visilile  world  and 
in  the  world  of  dreams.  For  Tack’s  conception 
of  art  is  sincerely  mystical,  but  his  perception  of 
life  is  spontaneously  natural  and  his  many-sided 
work  reveals  attractively  a  many-sided  person¬ 
ality.  There  are  two  big  thoughts  pervading  the 
existence  both  of  the  artist  and  of  the  man,  the 
mystery  of  beauty  and  the  beauty  of  mystery. 


Many  artists  are  interested  only  in  what  they 
can  see  and  in  what  they  can  explain,  and  so  for 
them  the  beauty  of  mystery  does  not  exist. 
But  all  true  artists  have  been  charmed — and  a 
little  troubled — and  forever  curious  about  the 
mystery  of  beauty.  They  cannot  rest  content 
with  the  mere  perception  that  a  thing  is  beautiful. 
They  must  know  the  reason  why.  There  is  a 
cause  for  every  effect,  and  since  art  is  primarily 
concerned  with  effects  it  is  the  business  of  art  to 
capture  the  cause.  The  artist  is  conscious  of 
being  a  knight  in  cjuest  of  beauty.  But  he  need 
not  travel  far.  A  fruit-stand  on  the  street  corner 
which  he  passes  on  his  way  to  the  studio  in  the 
morning  will  give  him  a  new  idea  about  the 
sensations  of  colour.  A  faded  Flemish  tapestry 
of  the  middle  ages  in  a  shop  window  or  a  smoke- 
stained  Japanese  print,  will  start  him  wondering 
how  such  quintessences  of  beauty  might  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  living  language  of  his  own  art. 
Augustus  Tack  seeks  to  understand  the  quality 
of  beauty  in  everything.  His  mind  is  a  richly 
illumunated  chronicle  of  mysterious  beauties 
desired,  and  sought  for,  and  brought  back,  on 
many  an  occasion,  in  captivity.  He  is  always 
pondering  some  fresh  adventure  in  search  of  the 
beautiful.  Sometimes  it  is  over  the  ciuestion  of 
selection  that  he  jionders,  happy  over  a  delightful 
j)oint  of  view,  intellectual  or  visual,  or  over  a 
melody  of  colours  which  he  wishes  to  weave  into 
a  harmony  of  jiattern.  Or,  perhaps,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  symphonic  construction,  for  here  again 
music  is  often  the  inspiration  of  his  painting. 
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Always  the  technique  of  his  pictures  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  subjects — whether  it  is  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  mood  of  a  beautiful  woman,  or 
the  suggestion  of  the  faery  spirit  of  white  birch 
tree  in  morning  mist  or  the  presentment  of  some 
tremulous,  luminous  landscape  of  the  mind. 

Landscape  of  the  mind — the  phrase  came  to  me, 
I  remember,  the  first  day  1  ever  saw  the  lyrical 
paintings  of  Augustus  Tack.  There  is  an  air 
about  them  that  stills  the  beholder  with  a  sense 
of  the  seriousness  of  joy.  He  wants  to  think,  to 
breathe  insjriration,  as  he  looks  up  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops  where  the  splendour  of  the  sunset  lin¬ 
gers  along  the  cloud  drift,  and  he  wants  to  think 
— to  be  alone  with  his  soul,  as  he  gazes  into  the 
forest  dejrths  below  where  the  shadows  have 
already  conquered  and  where  the  mists  are  merg¬ 
ing  into  night.  And  yet  his  thought  is  curiously 
devoid  of  substance.  Almost  one  would  deny 
that  it  is  thought  at  all — almost  one  would  call  it 
just  intangible  emotion — if  it  were  not  for  the 
definite  direction,  the  mental  mood.  It  is  a 
mood  compounded  of  influences,  of  serenity  and 
strength,  of  refreshment  and  exhilaration.  A  far 
view  from  a  mountain  height  on  a  cool  shadowy 
morning  will  produce  exactly  these  poised  and 
proud  delights.  And  Tack  is  above  all  else  the 
painter  of  heights  and  distances,  of  faintly  sub¬ 
flushed  summit  silhouettes,  of  pear'y  cloudshine 
and  blue  cloud  shadows.  Serenity  and  strength 
are  in  his  mountains  and  they  are  the  attributes 
of  his  own  personality.  Because  his  art  and  his 
life  are  one  he  inevitably  expresses  his  spirit 
through  whatever  subjects  he  interprets. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  mental  influence 
of  his  art’s  sensations.  Tack’s  truth  is  not  the 
truth  of  the  realist.  It  recognizes  that  there  is 
nothing  so  true  as  illusion — the  mind’s  “dream 
of  a  world.”  But  for  this  dreamer,  dreams  are 
life-like.  They  may  be  fantastic  and  poetic,  per¬ 
haps,  but  with  the  fantasy  and  poetry  of  nature 
rather  than  of  books.  In  an  excellent  critique  by 
Royal  Cortissoz  on  the  work  of  Bryson  Burroughs 
this  artist  is  included  in  what  the  critic 
aptly  calls  “the  wistful  school  of  painters.” 
They  are  the  men  for  whom  the  poetry  that  the 
eye  can  see  is  not  enough;  who  will  look  from 
magic  casements  to  enjoy  the  light  that  never  was, 
to  reverence  again  the  gods  of  Greece  and  of  the 
Northland,  to  incarnate  again  the  angels  of  Fra 
Angelico  and  the  strange  mythical  creatures  of 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  to  celebrate  dead  ladies  of  the 


middle  ages,  to  sing  again  of  “old  unhappy 
far-off  things  and  battles  long  ago.”  Now  paying 
tribute  to  an  ancient  beauty  in  the  coin  of  a 
thoroughly  modern  art  seems  to  me  a  very 
delightful  and  a  very  commendable  thing  to  do, 
and  personally  I  am  glad  and  grateful  for  all  the 
mental  background  that  furnishes  the  art  of 
such  great  masters  as  Puvis  and  Menard  and  our 
own  Davies.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  “wist¬ 
ful  school  of  painters,”  we  must  acknowledge  two 
dangers.  First,  there  is  the  danger — for  those  of 
us  who  also  love  such  themes — that  the  charms 
of  these  far-sought  subjects  will  tend  to  make 
us  all  too  tolerant,  not  only  to  the  most  mannered 
attitudes,  but  also  to  the  most  commonjrlace 
platitudes  of  style.  In  this  age  of  image-break¬ 
ing  we  are  apt  to  forgive  much  to  those  who  linger 
reverently  over  lost  illusions,  before  forsaken  al¬ 
tars.  Secondly,  there  is  the  danger  that  exactly 
because  such  “hoarding  of  old  lore”  is  rare  now¬ 
adays  exactly  I)ecause  people  are  crowding  for¬ 
ward  so  fast  that  there  is  neither  time  nor  incli¬ 
nation  to  look  backward — such  dreaming  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  isolate  the  dreamers  from 
the  spirit  of  their  own  times,  from  the  insistent 
urge  and  march  of  men  and  events.  But  this  is 
not  true  of  the  subjects  selected  by  Tack.  One 
comes  down  from  his  high  places  refreshed  and 
exhilarated  for  the  business  of  living,  with  the 
serenity  and  strength  of  the  unchanging  moun¬ 
tains  in  one’s  heart.  That  is  a  romance  that 
never  changes,  and  forever  inspires. 

Now  Augustus  Tack  has  a  wide  and  profound 
knowledge  of  tradition,  is  an  ardent  lover  of  old 
romance  and  one  of  the  most  genuinely  spiritual 
men  I  have  ever  known.  But  his  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  a  youthful  mind  which  responds  quickly 
to  influences  of  time  and  place.  On  one  day  he  will 
be  reverently  studying  the  glamour  of  ancient 
Chinese  paintings  and  Gothic  glass  and  the  music 
of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  on  the  next  he  will  be 
eagerly  alive  and  attentive  to  the  most  startling 
revolutionary  disturbances  in  the  realms  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  music.  Revelling,  of  course,  in  the  magic 
of  Monticelli,  he  will  be  curiously  serious  also 
over  the  sensational  performances  of  Picasso. 
Although  he  deplores  the  hypocrisy  and  the  vul¬ 
garity  which  pervade  so  much  of  the  modern 
movement,  yet  he  sympathizes  with  the  uncertain 
groping  in  the  dark  of  some  of  the  desperate 
pioneers  who  are  so  determined  to  escape  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  past.  In  his  own  brain  he 
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feels  something  stirring,  something  that  must 
stir  the  world.  He  feels  that  painting  can  come 
into  great  influence  if  it  will  enrich  life  with  a 
decoration  which  will  move  men  like  music.  He 
feels  that  it  can  be  given  alm.ost  organic  life  and 
power,  can  at  least  be  brought  nearer  in  its  ca¬ 
pacities  for  sensation,  to  the  capacities  of  life 
itself,  by  employing  colours  just  as  nature  em¬ 
ploys  them,  abundantly  and  unmi.xed  with  white. 
By  studying  the  attractions  and  oppositions  of 
colour  with  the  help  of  science  and  music,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  painter  will  eventually  be  able  to  exert 
a  great  power  over  the  mind  and  the  emotions. 


without  any  resort  to  literary  associations.  He  is 
therefore  a  progressive  painter,  seeking  eagerly 
new  mediums  of  pictorial  expression.  How  can  he 
bring  his  wistful  soul  into  co-operation  with  his 
normal  and  forward-looking  mind?  How  can  he 
be  a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  yet  thoroughly  a 
modern  man  with  a  new  art  of  emotional  decora¬ 
tion  to  suggest  for  future  generations  to  develope? 

Before  Tack  succeeded  in  making  his  own  art 
musical  in  a  purely  unrepresentative  and  psycho- 
sensuous  manner  he  had  been  painting  the  visible 
effects  of  rhythm  and  music,  its  reflections,  its 
influence  revealed  in  the  eyi^s  of  those  listening. 


THE  soul’s  ADVE.NTURE 
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'I'here  is  a  “Moment  Musicale”  of  this  period  in 
which  the  spell  of  music  is  observed  unmasking 
three  tem[)eraments  sobered  suddenly  out  of 
their  world  of  flisguises.  d'here  are  long  low- 
panels  of  ([uaint  and  simple  landscape.  I  re¬ 
member  a  moonlit  night  when  the  clouds  have 
assumed  fantastic  shapes  and  young  people  out 
in  the  dew  and  the  blue  of  the  fields  have  felt  the 
urge  of  it  and  joined  hands  to  dance  a  measure. 
I  remember  twiligl'.t  scenes  of  the  time  when 
tree  forms  stand  out  black  against  the  lingering 
colour  of  the  sky — little  figures  disappearing 
o\-cr  a  meadow  path  into  the  dimness  of  dis¬ 
tance,  the  air  so  still  one  thinks  of  vesper  bells. 

But  this  kind  of  painting  in  fiat  tones  modu¬ 
lated  by  the  brush  left  Tack  dissatisfied.  Per¬ 
haps  he  realized  that  the  best  he  could  do  with 
this  method  w-ould  scarcely  be  good  enough  as  a 
medium  for  what  he  had  to  say.  He  has  a  big 
feeling  and  he  neefls  a  big  technicpie.  Pure  colour 
was  his  ideal  from  the  first.  For  a  wTile  he  ex¬ 
perimented  w'ithout  success.  At  last  he  mastered 
the  intricacies  of  applying  the  pure  pigments  from 
tube  to  canvas,  until  the  method  became  a  pliable 
medium  for  his  self-expression.  This  rough- 
hew-n  sculpturesc|ue  art  of  colour  was  just  the 
thing  for  his  personal  philosophy,  for  his  sym¬ 
phony  on  the  bigger  human  emotions.  And  so 
he  began  making  sketches  for  monumental  sym¬ 
bols  of  Labour  and  Love,  and  Remorse  and 
Regeneration,  and  of  that  upw-ard  seeking  of  the 
soul — man’s  infinite  immortal  longing.  These 
huge  figures,  epic  in  their  significance  and  gran¬ 
deur,  are  mysteriously  modelled  in  multi-coloured 
pigments  interwoven,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the 
skies,  which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
symphony.  One  would  imagine  that  this  load 
of  paint  would  result  in  producing  a  material 
heaviness  which  would  hinrler  the  spiritual 
expression,  and  sometimes  I  am  compelled  to 
feel  that  it  does.  Yet  the  mosaic  colours  glow' 
miraculously  with  their  own  light,  as  mosaic 
itself  could  not  do,  and  the  skies  vibrate  wdth  a 
sense  of  cosmic  vitality.  Artists  and  architects 
are  agreed  that,  seen,  as  they  should  be,  in  high, 
vaulted,  shadowy  places — the  colours  and  forms 
an  efflorescence  of  stone  as  Puvis’  visions  were 
an  efflorescence  of  marble — these  Gothic  concep¬ 
tions  would  appeal  like  cathedral  music  from 
the  senses  to  the  soul.  Examine  the  canvases 
at  close  range  and  they  look  like  nothing  but 
chaotic  hatchings  and  interweavings  of  raw  pig¬ 


ment.  But  get  back,  farther  and  farther  yet. 
At  last  the  muscles  of  that  bearer  of  the  cross 
bulge  under  the  strain  of  his  burden,  his  pain 
revealing  the  new  de\-otion  of  his  lalrour,  and  the 
sk_v  w'hich  thrills  the  dreamer  on  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  earth  recedes  to  infinite  reaches  of 
space  beyond  and  rises  to  illimitable  heights 
above. 

In  the  new'  technique  there  are  lyrical  land¬ 
scapes — little  romantic  panels  which  glow'  with 
jewelled  colours  and  seem  to  me  the  most 
entirely  successful  things  ’ne  has  done.  There  is 
big  feeling  in  these  small  pictures,  but  there  is 
also  a  note  of  the  fantastic  which  harmonizes 
glamour  and  humour  and  makes  the  big  feeling 
personal  and  intimate  and  a  thing  of  beauty  for 
one’s  home.  In  the  beautiful  Court  of  Romance 
— a  rhapsody  in  blue  and  silver  and  gold  accented 
bv  a  bugle  note  of  scarlet — a  sense  of  something 
impending  is  in  the  air.  Little  groups  of  men 
have  gathered  in  corners  of  the  court  for  mysteri¬ 
ous  conversations.  From  the  central  portal 
figures  may  be  seen  disappearing  into  the  uncer¬ 
tain  distance — into  the  romance  of  the  Ifig  world 
beyond — always,  always  beyond.  That  is  the 
cry  not  only  of  this  but  of  nearly  all  of  Tack’s 
lyrics.  Another  one  is  called  The  Soul's  .Id- 
venlure.  In  a  shadow-haunted  mountainous 
realm  w-here  all  is  Illusion — across  a  lake  at  the 
heights  of  life  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  that 
leads  to  the  infinite  sea,  a  single  passenger  stands 
in  the  fragile  barge  that  bears  her  on.  She  is 
placed  at  the  very  centre  of  the  picture  symbol¬ 
izing  the  inevitable  importance  of  each  lonely 
adventurous  soul  on  the  way  through  time  to 
eternity.  Seeking  to  find  the  mystery  of  beauty 
as  all  artists  must  do — Augustus  Tack  returns 
again  and  again  to  the  beauty  of  mystery — his 
predestined  theme. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  see  the  paintings  of 
Augustus  Vincent  Tack,  which  are  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Kraushaar  Galleries  in  March,  1916, 
following  the  exhibitions  there  of  Zuloaga  and 
Luks.  The  show  should  be  a  stimulating  mental 
experience  for  the  jaded  New  York  critic.  Here 
is  no  sensationalism  at  all  and  yet  it  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  beauty  that  no  one  has  travelled  before. 
It  is  true  that  the  vibrant,  troubled  skies  make  us 
think  of  Blakelock  and  that  there  are  passages  of 
painting  comparable  to  Monticelli  and  Fantin. 
It  is  to  these  great  artists  also  that  Tack  is  emo¬ 
tionally  related.  Yet  here  w'e  find  paintings 
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The  Romance  of  a  Painter's  Mind 


which  aspire  not  merely  to  vibrate  to  the  eye 
with  chords  of  colour,  but  to  model  forms  out  of 
colour.  If  the)'  were  entirely  successful  their 
importance  could  scarce!)'  be  over-estimated, 
d'he)'  are  by  no  means  entirely  successful.  We 
are  still  too  conscious  of  the  paint.  Their  appeal 
must  be  to  those  who  believe  with  Browning 
that  “.K  man’s  reach  should  e.xceed  his  gras[).” 
'I'hev  aspire  greatly,  and  when  they  fail  it  is 
with  a  sj)lendour  which  far  outshines  the  success 
of  smaller  men.  For  these  paintings  are  animated 
bv  an  idealism  which  gains  in  beauty  by  contrast 
to  the  facile  and  rather  cynical  materialism  of  so 
many  other  painters  of  to-day. 

The  amazing  versatility  t)f  Tack,  even  in  the 
extremely  difticult  and  exacting  medium  which  he 
now  employs,  will  be  revealed  at  the  Kraushaar 
exhibition.  There  is  to  be  a  massive  symbolic  com¬ 
position,  The  Fu/cc — a  symbol  of  the  ideal  in 
man  which  exhilarates  and  inspires.  Over  the 
crags  of  the  world,  uj)  into  the  splendour  of  a 


sky  ablaze  with  light  and  hope,  a  primitive 
dreamer  strides  responsive  to  his  dream.  The 
portraits  will  no  doubt  interest  the  critics,  for  the 
broken  colour  is  overlaid  upon  a  foundation  of 
old-fashioned  brush  work.  Even  the  landscapes 
have  symbolical  intention.  The  Valley  is  not 
any  ordinary  valley  for  all  its  smiling  resemblance 
to  all  the  lovely  valleys  we  have  known — it  is 
that  little  space  of  sun  and  shade  of  cloud- 
shadow  and  bird-song  between  the  mighty 
Silences  of  Birth  and  Death.  Some  purists  might 
protest  that  Tack  is  too  literary — that  he  cares 
more  for  his  dream  than  for  his  drawing — for  the 
indulgence  of  his  mood’s  caprice  than  for  the 
coherence  of  his  technical  expression.  But  it  is 
far  better  to  have  too  much  to  say  than  too  little. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tack  has  blazed  a 
trail  for  emotional  decoration  which  others  may 
follow  to  greater  heights.  Scorning  the  easy 
paths  of  small  accomplishment,  undaunted  and 
splendidly  serious,  he  strides  forward. 


M(JMENTS  MUSIC.XLE  BY  AUGUSTUS  VINCENT  TACK 
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The  Etchings,  Lithographs  and  Drawings  of  John  Sloan 


MEMORY,  1905 — AN  ETCHING  BY  JOHN  SLOAN 

MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERT  HENRI  ON  THE  LEFT,  THE  ARTIST  AND  MRS.  SLOAN  ON  THE  RIGHT 


The  etchings,  lithographs 

AND  DRAWINGS  OF 
JOHN  SLOAN 
BY  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

But  few  American  etchers  have  been  interested 
in  the  portrayal  of  people  and  in  the  study  of 
their  characters,  as  was  the  case  with  Rembrandt 
and  Whistler  and  is  the  case  with  Zorn.  Rather 
have  they,  like  Meryon,  Cameron  and  Bone, 
found  their  inspiration  in  picturing  cities  or 
rural  landscapes.  Eugene  Higgins  has  etched 
a  few  plates  which  show  his  interest  in  human¬ 
ity,  as  have  Ernest  Haskell  and  one  or  two 
others;  Jerome  Meyers  and  Childe  Hassam 
have  recently  taken  up  etching  and  they,  too, 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  people,  although 
it  is  true  the  latter  more  often  than  not  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  figure  as  merely  pat¬ 
tern  in  his  design.  John  Sloan,  however,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  nothing  else:  his  interest  in  humanity 
is  his  passion  in  life. 


A  brief  note  on  Sloan’s  early  artistic  activities 
will  suffice:  We  will  pass  on  to  a  consideration 
of  his  mature  work  in  the  graphic  arts — omitting, 
because  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  to  write  ot  his  paintings  (landscapes  and 
New  York  street  scenes),  which  now  command 
most  of  his  attention. 

Sloan  was  born  at  Lockhaven,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1871,  and  received  his  training  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Since  1905 
he  has  made  New  York  his  home,  and  much  of 
his  inspiration  has  been  derived  from  the  district 
around  Washington  Square  and  on  Sixth  Avenue. 
Just  previous  to  this  emigration  to  New  York 
he  was  much  interested  in  the  poster  movement, 
which  was  then  at  its  height,  and,  from  his  pen 
came  several  posters  of  note,  in  which  the 
Beardsley  influence  is  discernible.  Three  of  the 
best  known  were  for  Moods,  Cinder  Path  7\dcs 
and  The  Echo.  That  early  in  his  career  he 
was  interested  in  etching,  numerous  plates  bear 
witness. 
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TJie  Etchings,  Lithographs  and  Drawings  of  John  Sloan 


I  >-,L'neil  by  the  Melrobolitan  Museum  <if  Aii 

STUDY  IX  BLACK  CHALK  BY  JOHN  SLOAN 

The  artist’s  first  work  worthy  of  especial  note 
was  a  series  of  over  fifty  etchings,  besides  a  like 
nurnlier  of  wash  drawings,  for  a  sumptuous 
edition  of  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock,  which  was 
published  from  1902  to  1Q05.  William  Glackens 
and  George  B.  Luks,  it  may  Ire  mentioned, 
were  among  the  other  artists  who  contributed 
to  the  task.  These  etchings  and  drawings  are 
all  very  spirited  and  reflect  the  flavour  of  the 
text  to  a  remarkable  degree.  As  with  John  Leech, 
who  is  one  of  Sloan’s  artistic  gods,  and  as  with 
Rowlandson,  Hogarth,  and  Uaumier,  his  point 
of  view  is  ciuaintly  humorous.  He  could,  how¬ 
ever,  be  called  a  caricaturist  only  by  discourtesy, 
for  this  he  is  not. 

Following  these  notable  illustrations,  came, 
from  1905  to  1911,  a  sujierb  set  of  thirteen  etch¬ 
ings  with  scenes  of  lower  life  (for  the  greater  part) 
in  New  \'ork  as  their  theme.  Their  character¬ 
ization  of  the  neighbourhoods  depicted  is  excellent, 
their  good-natured  point  of  view  contagious,  and 
their  sure  and  summary  execution  most  admir¬ 
able  and  engaging.  As  faithful  records  of  con¬ 
temporary  customs  and  manners,  to  be  consulted 
by  the  historian  of  the  future,  they  have  the  same 


value  as  the  drawings  of  Leech  and  Keene,  or 
the  lithograiihs  of  Gavarni. 

.\mong  the  artist’s  other  etchings,  which  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  note,  there  are  se\'eral 
which  stand  out  as  being  particularly  fine  in 
ciuality.  Such  a  plate  is  the  Mother,  a  splen¬ 
did  character  study— although  this  can  be  said 
of  all  his  etchings.  Another  is  that  which  the 
artist  calls  Memory,  igoy,  which  contains 
portraits  of  Air.  and  Airs.  Robert  Henri,  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  wife.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
plates,  as  is  also  the  Anschutz  Talking  on 
Anatomy,  and  the  Barber  Shop. 

Sloan’s  lithographs  are  only  six  in  number,  but 
they  disjday  cpute  a  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  this  delightful  medium  of  artistic 
e.xpression.  To  1905  belong  the  lithographs  en¬ 
titled  Ping-Pong  Photos  and  Gold  Fish,  while 
his  other  four  efforts  in  this  direction,  which,  like 
the  etchings,  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  that 
follows,  were  made  three  years  later. 

In  illustration  the  artist  has  achieved  consider- 
alrle  fame,  especially  for  his  drawings  made  for  a 
socialist  jiaper;  as  is  the  case  with  Steinlen,  his 
interest  in  sociology  is  absorbing;  like  Steinlen, 
also,  his  sympathies  lie  with  the  working  man. 
“His  art,’’  writes  a  critic  of  his  work,  “points  its 


Owned  by  the  Melrohoiilan  Museum  of  Art 

PORTRAIT  DRAWIXC;  OF  BY  JOHN  SLOAN 
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BY  JOHN  SLOAN 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  PRINTS — AN  ETCHIXC; 


FIFTH  AVENUE  CRITICS — AN  ETCHINO 


TJte  Etchings,  Lithographs  and  Drawings  of  John  Sloan 


ILLUSTRATION-  (SEPIA)  FOR  ANDRE  LE  SAVOYARD  BY  PAUL  DE  KOCK 


BY  JOHN  SLOAN 


moral  quietly,  with  no  trace  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  over-zealous  reformer.”  His  many  studies 
of  the  figure,  drawn  in  black  or  in  red  chalk,  serve 
very  well  to  illustrate  his  gifts  as  a  draughts¬ 


man.  These  rapid  sketches,  in  which  the  model 
is  seen  sometimes  undraired,  sometimes  partly 
draped,  are  quite  masterly  in  execution  and  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  the  academic  taint. 


C.YT.ALOGUE  OF  THE  ETCHINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS  OF  JOHN  SLOAN 
(The  sizes  are  given  in  inches,  the  height,  first) 


1. — Etchings 

Early  work,  of  only  historical  interest;  “Dedliam  Castle,  after 
Turner"  (circa.  ISSJS);  “Head,  after  Rembrandt”  (circa  188S); 
"George  Eliot”  (18!JU);  "Westminster  Abbey,”  seven  views  from 
photographs  (1891);  Several  calendars  (189i);  "Homes  of  the 
Poets,”  six  etchings  from  photographs  (1S91) ;  “George  W.  Childs,” 
from  photograph  (1892);  “Schooner  on  the  Schuylkill”  (1895). 

Etchings  for  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock  (Boston:  F'rederick  J. 
Quinby  Co.,  1902-19U5).  The  etchings,  the  average  size  of  which 
is  3J<  X  oJJ  inches,  were  made  for  the  following  works; 

1,3.  "  Monsieur  Dupont.” 

4-8.  “The  Gogo  Family.” 

9-11.  “Jean." 

12-15.  “  Frere  Jacques.” 

16-25.  “Tlie  F'lower  Girl.” 

26-29.  “  Madame  Pantalon.” 

30-34.  “Adhemar.” 

35-41.  “Andre.” 

42-.50.  “  Monsieur  Cherami.” 

51,52.  “Memoirs.” 

.53.  “Girl  Seated.”  Dry-point.  1903.  7  x  5. 

54.  “C.  K.  Keller.”  1903.  3K  -n  5. 

55.  “Paul  de  Kock.”  1904.  14  x  12. 

56.  “  Bradner.”  Portrait  of  Man.  1905.  7  x  5. 

57.  “Old  Flute  Player.”  190.5.  3K  x  2K. 

58.  “James  B.  Moore.”  Itt05.  llJ^xOLf. 

“New  York  Set” 

59.  “Fifth  Avenue  Critics.”  1905.  4J^  .x  65-8. 

60.  "The  Woman’s  Page.”  1905.  4,G'  x  6'j, 

61.  “Turning  out  the  Light.”  1905.  4^x0^. 

62.  “The  Man  Monkey.”  1905.  4^4  x  6J<2. 

63.  “Man.  Wife  and  Child.”  1905.  4J4  x  OLf 

64.  “The  Show  Case.”  1905.  4H  x  6J<- 

65.  “Fun,  One  Cent.”  1905.  x  dfi. 

66.  “Connoisseurs  of  Prints.”  1905.  4K  x  OK- 

67.  “The  Little  Bride.”  1906.  4K  x  OK- 

68.  “  Roofs:  Summer  Night.”  1906.  5x  6^. 


69.  “  Night  Windows.”  1910.  5L^  x  6J^. 

70.  "Girl  and  Beggar.”  1910.  4X  x  5^. 

71.  “The  Picture  Buyer.”  1911.  oji  .x  OJ^. 

72.  “Mother.”  1906.  S}^x7i4. 

73.  "Memory,  1905.”  1906.  7  x  8J^. 

74.  “Jewelry  Store  Window.”  1906.  4J^  x  3J^. 

75.  “ Old  Woman  and  Ash  Barrel.”  1907.  4  x  5^. 

76.  ”  Copyist  at  Art  Museum.”  1908.  7)8. x  8J^. 

77.  ” Cliristmas  Dinners.”  1909.  2Lf  x  IK- 

78.  ”  Expecting  a  Turkey  from  Uncle.”  1910.  3J^  x  2K. 

79.  ".Anschutz  Talking  on  Anatomy.”  1912.  7>jx8>i. 

80.  “Tlie  Serenade.”  1912.  5K  x  3. 

81.  “Swinging  in  the  Square.”  1912.  4  x  5Rf. 

82.  “Woman  Hanging  Clothes.”  1912.  2J;f  x  3J^. 

83.  “Ragpickers.”  1913.  2J<  x  3Lf. 

84.  “Combing  Her  Hair.”  1913.  3^x2^. 

85.  “Prone  Nude.”  1913.  3X  x  6J^. 

86.  “Head  of  Girl,  with  Necklace.”  1913.  3J^  x  2J^. 

87.  “  Girl  in  Kimono.”  1913.  4x5^1. 

88.  “Two  Little  Girls,  Running.”  1914.  3H  x  2)8. 

89.  “Woman  and  Child  on  Roof.”  1914.  4X  x  5K. 

90.  “Love  on  the  Roof.”  1914.  5^-8 -x  4X. 

91.  “  Isadora  Duncan.”  1915.  8J<f  x  7X- 

92.  “Barbershop.”  1915.  10x12. 

93.  "Greetings,  1915.”  1915.  3J^  x  2fs. 

94.  “Girls  Sliding  in  Washington  Square.”  1915.  4JJ  x  SJi'. 

95.  “  Return  from  Toil  ”  (Girls).  1915.  4TS  x  5M^. 

96.  “  Cops  and  Baccliante.”  1915.  4><f  x  5J<’. 

97.  “  Isaac  L.  Rice,  Dead.”  1915.  lUxllJL. 

98.  “New  Year  Greetings,  1916.”  1915.  3^4  x  2X- 

1 1 . — Lithographs 

1.  “  Ping-Pong  Photos.  ”  1905.  8  x  6Lt- 

2.  “Gold  Fish.”  190.5.  lOK  x  14. 

3.  “Sixth  Avenue  at  Thirtieth  Street. ”  1908.  14>^  x  11. 

4.  “  Lusitania  in  Dock.”  1908.  14J^  x  18. 

4a.  Second  State  of  above,  cut  down.  14J^  x  14^1. 

5.  “Amateur  Lithographers.”  1908.  16K  x  15. 

0.  “  Prehistoric  Mother.”  1908.  13^2x18. 
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The  National  Society  of  Craftsmen 


HE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ^ 

CRAFTSMEN  ^ 

RANDOAI  NOTES 
BY  HASWELL  C.  JEFFERY 


Passing  leisurely  through  the  galleries  of  the 
National  Arts  Club,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
craftsmen’s  ninth  annual  exhibition,  we  first 
noticed  a  room  in  oak,  table  and  chairs  in  old 
Norse  carving,  chiselled  and  stained  dark. 
Character  and  boldness  of  execution  mark  the 
work  of  Karl  von  Rydingsvard.  It  might  have 
been  well  in  the  case  of  this  dining-room  to  have 
added  a  wood-box  for  the  fire,  a  windowseat,  or 
some  specially  constructed  bit  of  furniture. 
Nearby  was  the  Volteranno  glass  of  John  R. 
Bacon.  The  rich,  warm  tones  proved  a  welcome 
note  in  the  bird  and  landscape  designs,  but  the 
several  pieces  were  detached  and  formed  only 
framed  transparencies.  Ylore  careful  draw-  > 
L  ing  in  places  would  not  hurt.  Below  A 
were  iridescent  tea  sets  and  glasses  of 
good  colour  and  design  by  Mrs. 

Ryan  Comer  and  a  tea  set  in 
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SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH:  GOLD,  JADE  AND  PEARLS 


DESIGNED  AND  EXECLTTED  BY  GRACE  HAZEN 


copper  lustre  furnished  by  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Leon¬ 
ard,  Textiles  and  rugs  were  plentiful,  the  latter 
not  of  the  finest.  Tied-and-dycd  silks  were  also 
in  evidence.  The  Noank  Studio  was  responsible 
for  several  scarfs  and  pillow  covers  which  might 
have  been  more  attractive.  Professor  Pellew’s 
scarfs  shewed  exquisite  colour  as  well  as  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  mystery  in  the  different  designs. 

In  pottery  the  Marblehead  (Mass.)  pieople  sent 
some  fine  bowls  in  banded  design  and  other 
pieces  in  a  new  glaze  of  blue.  Jane  Hoagland, 


Caroline  Peddle  Ball  and  Frederick  E.  VValrath 
were  all  well  represented. 

Looking  at  the  copper  pieces  one  wonders 
why  pierced  work  is  seen  only  on  small  models. 
Why  not  on  the  larger  models?  Bookstands  and 
candlesticks,  also  enamel  bowls  and  boxes  need 
a  revival.  Douglas  Donaldson  shewed  good  use 
of  enamel  in  coloured  patterns. 

Henrietta  Meade  Wood  exhibited  butterllies 
on  nature  crystal,  various-hued  insects  pressed 
with  grasses  and  milkweed  between  circular 
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^lass  plates.  These  met  with 
universal  approval. 

Bookbinding  called  for  no 
special  comment;  no  attemjrt 
had  been  made  in  figure  orna¬ 
mentation  and  colouring. 

.Mrs.  O’Hara's  ceramic  work 
met  with  the  greatest  possilile 


brilliant  stones  gave  too  large  a 
white  surface  in  the  pattern.  Miss 
Rosalie  Clements  uses  gold  and  silver 
in  forms  suggested  b}-  dropping  the 
molten  metal  into  cold  water,  and 
gets  some  very  pleasing  and  novel 
results.  In  her  use  of  pearls  we 


WOOD  CARVING 


DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY  GEORGE  W.  CHILD 


recognition,  the  Life  iMembership  Prize.  Mrs. 
Cherrv’s  work  is  illustrated  here.  Her  talent 
is  quite  remarkaltle. 

'I'he  Elverhoj  Colony,  working  at  Milton-on- 
the-Hudson,  proved  their  efficiency  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  artistic  jewellery,  for  which  they  gained 
a  gold  medal  at  San  F'rancisco.  True  associ¬ 
ation  of  tones  and  forms  lends  their  work  a 
special  charm,  added  to  which  the  finish  is  always 
of  the  best,  no  raw  edges,  no  slips  of  the  chasing 
tool  and  no  excessive  colourings.  Miss  Grace 
Hazen’s  work  ajipears  in  illustration  and  testi¬ 
fies  to  her  ability  and  taste.  In  Miss  Marion 
Hosmer’s  exhibit,  a  pin,  we  felt  that  the 


noticed  edges  in  the  setting  of  the  large  central 
one,  the  bezel  not  being  far  enough  over  and 
thus  revealing  the  inside. 

No  one  could  fail  to  recognize  in  Robert 
Hulk’s  silver  tea  service  the  work  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  craftsman;  his  silver  birds,  too,  give  added 
testimony.  Owing  to  his  larger  interest  in  the 
city  high  schools,  many  of  the  various  crafts 
were  well  represented  and  elicited  favourable 
notice  and  even  a  prize.  Art  metal,  simple 
jewellery,  jrottery,  embroidery  and  leather  work 
testified  to  good  training.  Stuyvesant  High  School 
displayed  very  creditable  ironwork  made  by  the 
boys,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  Schwartzkopf. 


ENAMELLED  CHINA  DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY  KATHERINE  CHERRY 
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MARKET  DAY,  BRUGES 


BY  OSSIP  L.  I.INDE 


N  THE  GALLERIES 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  League  of  New  York  has  just  ended. 
Its  total  effect  evidenced  a  disposition  to 
treat  architecture  as  a  synthesis  of  many  related 
arts,  each  of  them  subordinated  to  the  creation 
of  a  single  homogeneous  entity.  The  chief  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  many  larger  models  was  a  unity 
and  harmony  of  effect  in  the  contributions  of 
workers  in  different  fields  that  afforded  a  distinct 
relief  from  the  glaring  discrepancies  of  treatment 
to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  many  of 
our  public,  and  most  of  our  private  buildings. 
Another  phase  of  aesthetic  progress  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  tendency  to  establish  some  relation 
between  buildings  and  their  architectural  en¬ 
vironment;  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  designs  for  the  Woolwoiih  Build¬ 
ing,  drawn  by  Cass  Gilbert,  which  won  the  medal 
of  honour  in  architecture.  The  chief  criticism  to 
be  marie  against  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  is  on 


the  score  of  its  lack  of  novelty  and  originality; 
many  of  the  pro]wsed  public  buildings  echo  those 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  and,  although  the  last 
few  years  have  witnessed  a  very  remarkable 
advance  in  the  field  of  domestic  architecture,  they 
have  also  witnessed  a  tendency  toward  the 
standardization  uf  certain  types.  In  the  field 
of  landscape  gardening,  Ferruccio  Vitale  has  done 
some  notable  work,  represented  in  paintings  of 
the  gardens  by  Miss  L.  C.  Hunter.  The  man_\' 
small  accessories  of  the  decoration  of  interior^ 
were  well  represented,  and  some  very  beautiful 
ceramics,  and  other  small  objects  in  bronze  evi¬ 
dence  both  the  vitality  and  the  importance  of 
the  crafts  in  their  relation  to  architecture. 

The  architecture  of  the  expositions  at  San 
Diego  and  at  San  Francisco  received,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  e.xpected,  the  attention  of  man\ 
exhibitors;  its  manifest  lieauties  have  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  that  further  comment  is 
suiiertluous.  Among  the  many  sculiHured  groujis 
that  lent  significance  to  the  buildings  of  the  San 
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Francisco  exhibition,  that  which  crowned  the 
Column  of  Progress  is  especially  notable;  it  is 
entitled  The  Adventurous  Bowduiji,  and  is  the  work 
of  H.  A.  iNIacNeil.  The  medal  of  honour  in 
sculpture  was  awarded  to  Herbert  Adams,  who 
exhibited  twenty-five  examples  of  his  work, 
distinguished  in  their  classic  restraint  and  beauty 
of  expression.  In  painting,  the  medal  of  honour 
went  to  a  Dante  window  by  \dolet  Oakley,  the 
symbolism  of  which  was  sufficiently  obscure  to 
warrant  the  hanging,  on  the  frame  of  the  design, 
of  an  analysis  of  the  motifs  employed  by  the 
artist.  Walter  Pater  held  that  all  art  tended  to 
approximate  the  condition  of  music.  He  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  have  Ijeen  shocked  to  find  that 
painters  do  not  despise  the  methods  of  composers 
of  j)rogramme  music.  Other  designs  by  the 
same  artist  evidence  a  decorative  handling  of 
masses  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  rich  and 
mellow  colour.  Kenyon  Cox  exhibited  some 
small  sketches  and  a  large  reprofluction  of  a 


mural  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  of 
Wisconsin  entitled  77/c  Marriage  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  well-known  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  art  are  readily  ap]>arent;  one  might 
have  wished,  despite  the  beauty  of  design  inher¬ 
ent  in  this  work,  that  Mr.  Cox  had  chosen  a  less 
formal  method  of  treatment.  Distinctive  for  the 
artist’s  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  modern 
science  are  the  designs  by  W.  B.  Van  Ingen  for 
a  series  of  murals  intended  for  the  Administra¬ 
tion  Building  at  Panama,  and  having  as  their 
subject  the  building  of  the  canal.  Mr.  Van 
Ingen  chose  to  represent  actual  phases  of  that 
titanic  task;  the  results,  as  he  exhibited  them, 
are  both  decorative,  and  e.xj)ressive  of  a  very 
modern  beauty  quite  remote  from  that  com¬ 
monplace  academicism  which  bears  little  relation 
to  contemporary  life.  Equally  unconventional 
in  their  treatment  are  some  leaded  glass  motifs 
for  the  grill-room  of  the  new  Yale  Club  by  Harry 
Knox  Smith,  which  are  symbolical  of  collegiate 


CARIBBEAN  FISHERMEN  BY  CLIFFORD  W.  ASHLEY 
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athletics.  A  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
transformation  of  the  Vanderbilt  Room  into  a 
formal  Italian  garden,  and  the  hanging  at  one 
end  of  the  room  of  a  huge  painting  of  New  York 
seen  from  the  harbour,  by  Birch  Burdette  Long. 

Several  exhibitions  of  importance  at  such 
well-known  galleries  as  Macbeth,  Folsom,  Mon- 
tross,  Arlington,  Berlin  Photographic  Company, 
Reinhardt’s,  etc.,  will  be  treated  at  length  in 
the  next  number  of  the  magazine,  as  unfortu¬ 
nately  space  has  not  permitted  it  this  month. 

At  the  Daniel  Gallery  is  to  be  seen  good, 
mediocre  and  bad  works  by  American  painters — 
some  academic,  some  impressionistic,  some  ultra¬ 
modern.  Harry  Berlin  has  a  Manguin-Cezanne 


Courtesy  Arlington  Galleries 

SAKI  (sundial)  by  HARRIET  W.  FRISHMIITH 


Courlesy  Berlin  Photographic  Company 

THE  artist's  daughter  BY  PAUL  MANSHIP 


still-life  which  marks  a  distinct  advance  over  a 
seascape  of  his  recently  displayed.  Arthur 
Davies  shows  an  older  painting  which  resembles 
a  badly  drawn  Bocklin,  set  in  the  thin  and  emj.ty 
atmosphere  of  a  Rene  Menard  with  a  dash  of 
Gustave  Moreau.  The  picture  is  colourless, 
formless  and  apparently  symbolic.  Edward  Fish 
exhibits  a  capable  landscape  of  rich,  if  too  warm, 
colours.  The  Glackens  holds  one  for  an  instant; 
but  the  Halpert  does  not.  Childe  Hassam  has 
done  many  inconsequential  things,  but  his  pres¬ 
ent  work  has  less  interest  than  any  other  painting 
of  his  I  have  seen.  It  is  of  a  uniform  grey  and 
gives  one  the  impression  of  monotony. 

Henri  has  jierhaps  the  best  canvas  on  view. 
One  can  never  i)ass  lightly  by  this  painter.  He 
is  a  virile  artist,  and  is  the  aesthetic  father  of 
more  inspiration  than  he  is  usually  credited  with. 
Lever  and  Lawson  are  both  imjiressionistic, 
Lawson  lieing  at  once  more  able  and  less  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  former.  Manigault  is  represented 
by  a  usual  monochromatic  apjmoximation  to 
Montegna,  called  Tide.  Gus  Mager’s  Flowers 
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is  raucously  and  insensitively  painted;  and 
Marin's  Waterfall  is  not  so  good  as  his  pictures 
at  Stieglitz’s.  Prendergast  shows  a  tapestry¬ 
like  canvas  which  recalls  both  Cluerin  and  the 
earlier  K.-X.  Roussel.  Man  Ray’s  llower  jtiece  is 
not  rejrresentative.  A.  P.  Ryder  was  one  of 
.Vnierica’s  most  artistic  men  of  a  past  generation, 
and  far  surpasses  the  well-known  Homer.  His 
present  night  scene  is  most  interesting.  In  the 
frieze  by  VValkowitz  that  painter  has  utilized 


two  huitdred  works  of  art.  These  pictures  will 
represent  the  best  work  being  done  b_\'  the  various 
artists;  and  the  exhibition  will  be  the  broadest 
and  most  representative  shewing  of  the  \’er\- 
modern  .\merican  work  ever  held  in  this  count  r\'. 
The  enter{)rise  is  non-commercial  and  is  under 
a  committee  comprised  of  Robert  Henri,  Dr. 
Christian  Rrinton,  Willard  Huntington  Wright, 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  W.  H.  de  B.  Nelson  and  Dr. 
John  Weichsel. 


Courtesy  Arlington  Galleries 

AFTERNOON  TEA  HV  ALETHEA  H.  PLATT 


hunran  figures  in  much  the  same  way  that  most 
painters  use  flowers.  The  picture,  however,  is  a 
genuinely  orderefl  and  sensitive  decoration. 

Ossip  L.  Linde  has  had  a  successful  exhibition 
at  the  Braun  Galleries.  His  luscious  paintings 
of  Bruges  and  Venice,  also  of  Connecticut,  re¬ 
veal  splendid  colour  and  draughtsmanship. 

.\n  important  event  will  be  the  “Forum  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Modern  .\merican  Painters”  to  be  held 
at  the  Anderson  Galleries  March  13  to  April  7. 
There  will  be  about  twenty  painters  and  over 


The  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  put  before 
the  American  public  in  a  large  and  complete 
manner  the  very  best  examj)les  of  the  more 
moflern  American  art;  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  really  good  native  work  of  this  movement; 
to  present,  for  the  first  time,  a  comprehensive 
critical  selection  of  the  serious  paintings  now 
being  shown  in  isolaterl  groups;  and  to  turn 
j)ublic  attention  for  the  moment  from  European 
art  and  to  concentrate  it  on  the  excellent  work 
being  done  in  America. 
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TO  BEAUTIFY  THE  HOME 


A  BOOK 

FOR  ALL  WHO  LOVE  FLOWERS 

THE  FLOWER  ART 
OF  JAPAN 


By  MARY  AVERILL 

Author  of  “Japanese  Flower  Arrangement*’ 


With  a  Colored  Frontispiece  and  12Q  Ilhistralions  by 
Japanese  Artists.  Popular  Edition,  $1.50  net. 

Also  an  Editioji  de  Luxe  limited  to  2po  numbered  copies. 
Printed  on  Alexandra  deckle  edge  paper,  full  silk  binding, 
in  a  Japanese  case.  $5.00  net. 

To  those  who  have  read  her  exquisite  "Japanese  Flower 
Arrangement,”  Miss  Mary  Averill  needs  no  introduction. 
It  was  owing  to  the  keen  interest  aroused  by  her  first 
book  that  Miss  Averill  returned  to  Japan  in  search  of 
new  material  for  her  seconrl  book,  “The  Flower  Art  of 
Japan.” 

In  Japan,  Miss  Averill  says,  there  are  many  schools  of 
flower  arrangement,  with  as  many  diverse  ideas  on  the 
subject  as  we  find  here  in  schools  of  painting,  so  she  re¬ 
views  in  her  new  book  the  salient  points  of  them  all. 

To  those  who  wish  to  make  their  floral  arrangements  a 
matter  of  natural  symbolic  significance,  instead  of  arbi¬ 
trary  personal  taste,  "The  Flower  Art  of  Japan”  will  prove 
invaluable. 


Good  Taste  in  Home  Furnishing 

By  Henry  Blackman  Sell  and  Maud  Ann  Sell. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  line  drawings  and  a  colored 
frontispiece.  Large  i2mo.  Cloth.  $t.2J  net. 

A  book  on  interior  decoration,  written  for  the  lay  reader. 
In  an  intimate,  easy  style,  free  from  technical  terms,  it 
brings  out  clearly  the  simple,  decorative  principles  that 
make  the  home  comfortable,  cheerful  and  beautiful. 
Every  phase  of  the  subject  is  carefully  considered;  the 
simplest  colors  for  the  simplest  rooms;  easily  remembered 
rules  for  telling  a  Turkish  rug  from  a  Persian,  or  an  Adam 
chair  from  a  Chippendale;  the  color  of  draperies  in  sunny 
rooms  or  in  dark  rooms:  the  use  and  misuse  of  the  new 
indirect  lighting,  and  dozens  of  other  important  factors 
that  denote  good  taste  in  the  home. 


JOHN  LANE  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


1  their  shades  fashioned  from  old  Chinese  em¬ 
broideries  contains  examples  of  every  beautiful 
color,  every  graceful  form,  and  are  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  harmonize  with  the  furnishings  of  the 
modern  artistic  home. 

Carefully  chosen,  such  a  lamp  will  add  a  charm¬ 
ingly  decorative  and  distinctive  note  to  any  room, 

E  D  WA  R  D  I  .  F  A  R  M  E  K 

CHINESE  ANTIQUES  AND  INTERIORS 

5  West  Fifty-sixth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


“AN  UNUSUAL  NOVEL” 

The  Man  of  Promise 

By  Willard  Huntington  Wright,  author  of  “Modern 

Painting.”  etc.  Cloth.  i2mo.  $1.35  net. 

"One  finds  in  ‘The  Man  of  Promise,'  by  Willard  Hunt¬ 
ington  Wright  Mane),  the  precise  group  of  ciualities  that 
distinguish  the  average  .American  novel  by  their  complete 
absence;  that  is  to  say,  one  finds  an  effort  of  styde,  a 
delicate  and  accurate  .sense  of  form,  and  an  intelligible 
and  interesting  idea,  competently  worked  out. 

The  idea  underlying  it  is  simple,  and,  at  bottom,  ob\-i- 
ous  enough,  though  Nietzsche’s  voicing  of  it  brought 
down  upon  him  the  abuse  of  the  pious.  In  plain  words 
it  may  be  conveniently  stated  thus:  That  the  influence 
of  women  ufion  a  man  of  any  force  anti  originality',  far 
from  being  insiiirational,  is  often  intoleralily  hampering, 
and  chat,  in  thi.i  business  of  holding  him  down,  what  arc 
called  good  women  may  be  quite  as  inimical  to  him  as 
what  are  called  bad  women.” 

— II.  L.  Mencken  in  The  Smart  Set. 


JOHN  LANE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF 

MARK  TWAIN’S 
WORKS 

INCLUDED  IN  THE 

AUTHOR’S 
NATIONAL  EDITION 

Extracts  from  Adam’s  Diary 
The  American  Claimant 
At  the  Appetite  Cure 
Aurelia’s  Unfortunate  Young  Man 
The  £1,000,000  Bank-note 
The  $30,000  Bequest 
A  Burlesque  Biography 
The  Office  Bore 
Concerning  Chambermaids 
John  Chinaman  in  New  York 
A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Court 
A  Cure  for  the  Blues 
The  Death  Disk 

My  Debut  as  a  Literary  Person 
A  Double-barrelled  Detective  Story 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant 
The  Esquimau  Maiden’s  Romance 
Eve’s  Diary 

The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  George 
Fischer.  Deceased 
Following  the  Equator 
The  Gilded  Age 
Running  for  Governor 
The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  the  Great 
Beef  Contract 

The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg 
Was  it  Heaven?  or  Hell? 

How  I  Once  Edited  an  Agricultural 
Paper 

How  the  Author  Was  Sold  in  Newark 
The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn 
The  Innocents  Abroad 
Introduction  to  “  The  New  Guide  of 
the  Conversation  in  Portugese  and 
English  ” 

Italian  Without  a  Master 
Italian  with  Grammar 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc 
The  Jumping  Frog 
Private  History  of  the  “  Jumping 
Frog  ”  Story 
Pudd’nhead  Wilson 
Punch,  Brothers,  Punch 
Roughing  It 
Saint  Joan  of  Arc 


The  Lincoln  of 
Our  Literature 

Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mark  Twain, 
in  his  youtli,  had  to  endure  many 
hardships  and  to  make  the  most  of 
very  limited  opportunities.  His  was 
no  easy  road.  Like  Lincoln,  too,  he 
thought  out  his  own  philosophy  of 
life.  He  studied  the  great  book  of 
human  nature  in  the  school  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  his  views  were  always 
colored  hy  a  quaint,  homely,  rugged 
humor  that  could,  at  will,  be  turned 
into  a  weapon  of  deadly  effectiveness 
for  rebuking  hypocrisy,  falsehood  or 
insincerity,  .^s  Lincoln  stood  for  the 
highest  American  ideals  in  statesman¬ 
ship  and  national  policy,  so  Mark 
Twain  represents  what  is  truest  and 
most  typically  American  in  our  lit¬ 
erature. 

We  are  now  offering  on  exceptionally 
favorable  terms  d'he  Collected  Writ¬ 
ings 

OF 

MARK  TWAIN 


all  the  great  hooks  of  travel,  the  im¬ 
mortal  boy-tales,  the  historical  writ¬ 
ings,  the  novels,  sketches,  essays 
and  short  stories  that  have  given 
Mark  Twain  his  place  as  America’s 
foremost  and  best-loved  writer. 

Every  JVord  and  Picture  that  was  in 
the  most  expensive  sets  of  the  former 
edition,  costing  from  $jo  to  $100, 
is  in  this  lozo-priced 

AUTHOR’S 

National  Edition 

For  a  limited  time  our  offer  includes 
Harper’s  Magazine  for  one  year. 


You  Judge  the  Books.  We 
send  Them  for  Ten  Days’ 
Examination.  Of  the  quality  / 

of  the  hooks,  the  mechanical  fea-  ^ 
tires  of  the  edition — you  are  the  ^ 
judge.  The  coupon  brings  the  ' 
set  for  ten  days’  examination  ^ 
at  our  expense.  Needless  to  ^ 
say,  the  books  must  be  well  / 
made  or  we  could  not  and  /  uiDom 
would  not  otter  to  send  y  BROTHERS 
them  on  the.se  terms.  ,  New  York  City 
You  will  not  have  , 

such  a  favorable  op-  /  Please  send 

,  f  /  me  in  The 

poitunity  ot  ob-  IIarperWay. 
tainingMark  '  charges  prepaid. 

Twain’s  Works  /  a  Mark 

1  wain  s  vviyks  twain  s  Works 

after  this  offer  •  twenty-five  volumes, 
is  withdrawn,  /  cloth  binding,  and  en- 
I  ,  ter  my  name  as  a  sub- 

SO  llde  the  /  scriber  for  one  year  to 
coupon  and  /  Harper's  Magazine. 

,  I  may  retain  the  set  for  ten 
secure  /  Uays,  and  then  if  I  do  not  care 
V  O  U  r  f  for  the  books,  I  will  return 
X/T  O  r  k  /  Them  at  your  expense  and  you 
IVI  a  r  K  /  (.^ncel  the  subscription  to 

Twain  /  the  Magazine.  If  I  keep  the 
Now  I  t  books  1  will  remit  $i.oo  and  then 
iNuvv.  /  52.00  a  month  until  the  full  price  of 

/  the  books  and  the  Magazine.  j25,oo, 
/  has  been  paid,  or  within  thirty  days 
/  will  send  you  S23.00  as  payment  in  full. 

I.  S.  3 


f  Charge  to . 
/  Address  .  .  . 


details  of  costume  and  accessories.  “1 
copy  the  works  of  God  and  leave  clothes 
to  the  tailor  and  mantua-maker,”  said 
Stuart.  And  yet,  if  he  felt  that  costume 
could  be  used  to  reveal  character,  he 
paintetl  it  with  exquisite  skill. 

In  the  portrait  of  Master  ]]'ard,  the 
beautiful  costume  with  its  full  sleeves 
and  the  drapery  thrown  over  the  shoulder 
contributes  much  to  the  charm  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  fancy  costume,  evidently  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Van  Dyck,  one  feels  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  this  graceful  young  lad  with 
his  dog.  In  colouring,  the  picture  is  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive.  The  rose  and  silver 
tones  of  the  face  gain  in  value  by  contrast 
with  the  more  subdued  colours  of  the 
foliage  background  and  the  costume.  The 
boy’s  hair  is  a  golden  brown.  The  full 
sleeves  are  a  silvery  brown;  the  drapery 
over  the  shoulder  an  exquisite  blue  which 
is  repeated  in  the  sky.  The  boy’s  coat  is 
brown,  and  this  colour  is  repeated  in  the 
foliage  and  in  the  dog’s  tousled  hair. 

Gilbert  Stuart  was  born  in  1755  at 
Narragansett,  R.  I.  As  a  youth  he  ac¬ 
companied  a  Scotch  painter,  Cosmo 
Alexander,  whom  he  met  at  Newport,  to 
Scotland,  where  he  entered  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.  Alexander  died  shortly  after, 
however,  and  Stuart,  friendless  and  home¬ 
sick,  returned  to  America,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  practisejhis  art.  Upon  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  as 
Stuart’s  family  was  of  the  Tory  party,  he 
sailed  to  England,  where  he  was  befriended 
by  Benjamin  West,  in  whose  studio  he 
worked  for  eight  years  as  an  assistant, 
although  uninfluenced  in  either  point  of 
view  or  method  by  this  academic  painter. 
After  leaving  West,  Stuart  set  up  for  him¬ 
self  and  met  with  very  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1792,  however,  impelled,  it  is 
said,  by  a  desire  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
George  Washington,  he  returned  to  Amer¬ 
ica  where  he  lived  and  painted  until  his 
death  in  1828  in  Boston.  He  was  the 
only  American  of  his  day  who  was  in  the 
true  sense  a  painter.  His  work  is  never 
stiff  and  hard  like  that  of  Peale  and 
Copley.  Stuart  saw  nature  as  “an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  coloured  masses  variously 
affected  by  light,’’  and  in  his  brilliant 
brush  work  he  anticipated  many  of  the 
qualities  that  are  characteristic  of  modern 
painting. 

Another  recent  acquisition  by  the  society 
from  the  income  of  the  Dunwoody  Fund 
is  a  portrait  which  may  be  justly  described 
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as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting  of 
the  Venetian  school  in  the  XVIII  century. 
This  Head  of  an  Old  Man,  illustrated  on 
page  18,  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  paint¬ 
ing  which  we  have  from  the  brush  of 
Giovanni^jj Domenico  Tiepolo,  the  son  of 
Gian  Battista  Tiepolo,  the  great  genius 
not  only  of  the  Venetian  school  but  of  all 
Italy  in  the  XVIII  century.  In  the  period 
of  exhaustion  which  followed  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  only  one  school  of  painting  presents 
a  brilliant  exception.  This  was  the  school 
of  Venice.  Compared  with  the  non¬ 
entities  of  the  other  Italian  schools  in  the 
Settecento,  the  list  of  XVIII  century 
Venetian  masters  is  an  impressive  one. 
Familiar  to  all  are  the  names  of  the  land¬ 
scape  painters,  Bellotto,  Canaletto,  and 
Guardi.  The  frivolous  temper  of  this 
age  finds  itself  reflected  in  the  portraits  of 
Rosalba  Carriera,  and  the  genre  scenes 
of  Pietro  Longhi.  Conspicuous  among  the 
historical  and  decorative  painters  were 
Sebastiano  Ricci,  Pittoni,  and  Piazzetta, 
but  their  fame  grows  dim  in  the  light  of 
Gian  Battista  Tiepolo,  who  gave,  as  it 
were,  ultimate  expression  to  the  great  art 
of  Venice. 

It  would  be  idle  to  argue  that  his  son, 
Domenico,  displayed  the  same  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius  that  marked  the  productions 
of  Gian  Battista,  but,  at  his  best,  he  ap¬ 
proaches  so  closely  to  his  father  that  their 
works  have  often  been  confused.  Born 
August  30,  1727,  Giovanni  Domenico 

Tiepolo  died  March  3,  1804.  He  accom¬ 
panied  and  assisted  his  father  in  most  of 
his  important  decorative  work,  which 
may  explain  why  so  few  separate  pictures 
by  Domenico  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
1761  Domenico  accompanied  his  father 
and  his  younger  brother,  Lorenzo,  to 
Spain,  where  they  worked  for  the  Court 
at  Madrid. 

Domenico  was  not  only  distinguished 
as  a  painter  but  won  considerable  fame  as 
an  etcher.  Among  his  etchings  may  be 
noted  a  set  of  twenty-four  designs  illus¬ 
trating  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  Another 
well  known  set,  composed  of  sixty  etch¬ 
ings  in  two  series,  is  called  the  Raccolta 
di  Teste.  These  etchings  represent  char¬ 
acter  studies  of  heads,  many  of  which  are 
from  the  paintings  by  Gian  Battista. 
Among  these  etchings  is  one  reproducing 
the  portrait  acquired  by  the  society. 

The  portrait  is  that  of  an  old  man 
with  a  long  white  beard,  examining  a 
book  with  a  reading  glass.  His  costume 
is  particularly  sumptuous.  He  wears  a 
gold  brocaded  cloak  and  a  blue  cap, 
trimmed  with  gold,  from  which  depends 
a  blue  scarf.  The  flesh  tints  are  exquisite 
in  colour.  A  warm  golden  light  irradiates 
the  whole  composition.  The  brush  work 
is  masterly,  and  the  sense  of  composition 
most  pleasing.  So  excellent  are  the  tech¬ 
nical  characteristics  of  this  painting  that 
it  has  been  at  times  attributed  to  Gian 
Battista,  not  without  plausibility. 

The  history  of  the  portrait  is  well 
known.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Galerie  Manfrin  in  Venice.  It  then 
passed  into  the  collection  of  John  Heugh, 
London.  From  this  collection  it  was 
acquired  by  Rudolphe  Kann,  Paris,  ami 
was  included  in  the  sale  of  this  famous 
collection  a  few  years  ago.  An  inferior 
replica  is  in  the  Munich  National  Museum. 
Both  paintings  are  listed  in  Sack’s  authori¬ 
tative  book  on  the  Tiepolo  family. 

J.  B. 


TSrpS'^AUSrRAUA 

Summer  there  now!  Voyage  delightful  via  Honolulu 
and  Samoa.  Splendid  10,000  ton,  twin-screw  American 
steamers  every  21  days  from  San  Francisco  iMar.  21, 
Apr.  11,  May  2, 23,  etc.).  Return,  ist  class,  $337.50;  2nd 
class,  $225.00;  including  China,  Japan,  ist  class, 
$575.00.  To  Honolulu,  $65.00.  Folders  free. 

II.  K.  KLHXF.TT,  17  Batlerv  Place,  Xcw  York 
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SHORT  LINE 


AUTBRP^Z  PRODUCTS 

Make  Distinctive  Gifts  for  All  Occasions 

BOOK  ROCKS— STATUARY 
LIBRARY  LAMPS— ASH  TRAYS,  Etc. 

Ranging  in  price  from  Sl.SC  up 
Cutiilog  illusiraUiijr  200  Art  free 

KATHODION  BRONZE  WORKS 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

VA5E5  FOUNTAINS  BENCHES  STATUES  SUN  DIALS 
MARBLES  STONE  TERRA-COTTA  BR.0NZES  LEAD 


CATALOCrUe 

HOWARD  STUDIOS  S'W.28Sr.N.Y.C 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


The  Best  Regular  Services  to 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  PHILIP- 
PINES,  JAPAN.  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
I  INSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

I  FtiW  information  from 


CUNA.RDTilNE,24  State:^4N.Y 


Contains  valuable  informative  articles 
written  by  experts  in  the  various  lines  of 
gardening,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  flower  or  vegetable  grower, 
whether  amateur  or  professional  — 
whether  he  cultivates  a  small  plot  of 
ground  or  acres  of  farm-land. 

Dreer’s  1916  Garden  Book  contains 
288  pages,  four  color  and  four  duotone 
plates,  besides  numberless  photographic 
true-to-life  reproductions.  It  lists  all 
the  standard  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
season’s  novelties. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


Dreer’s  Orcliid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas, 
with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays 
of  3  and  4  blossoms  each.  Our  mix¬ 
ture  contains  a  full  range  of  colors, 
10  cents  per  packet,  20  cents  per 
ounce,  60  cents  per  quarter  pound. 
Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


HENRYA.DREER'ttlffl';?:i?; 


. . . 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 


IN  WINTER 
IN  SUMMER 


SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OE  EIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  ELOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

Sample  and  Descriptive  Circular  on  Request 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET,  NEW 


YORK 


WANTED 

Material  for  use  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  an  extended  work 
on  the  subject  of 

BUTTONS 

The  items  desired  include 
pictures,  photographs,  scenic 
representations,  etc.,  of  but¬ 
tons  of  all  countries  and  all 
periods;  historical,  statistical, 
and  other  information,  as  well 
as  books,  articles  and  hu¬ 
morous  matter,  especially 
from  sources  outside  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Kindly  address  replies  to 
P.  O.  1952,  care  of  Rudolf 
Mosse,  Berlin,  S.  W.  19,  Ger¬ 
many. 


IS  THE 

“Gate-way  to  the  Orient” 

A  permanent  exposition  of  things 
unique  and  rare,  a  wondrous  Ori¬ 
ental  Fairyland,  where  are  dis¬ 
played  in  almost  endless  profu¬ 
sion  thousands  of  distinctive  and 
unique  Oriental  objects  of  art  and 
I  tility  wliich  may  be  ordered  by 
mail  as  satisfactorily  as  in  person. 

Write  for  h  ropy  of  tlio  Yniitine  Uii<a- 
iliiilU  «l  post]>Hi<i  upon  rr«|iirNt 

It  brings  this  wonder¬ 
ful  store  to  your  home 
and  explains  how  you 
may  shop  by  mail  at 
Vantine’s  no  matter 
how  far  from  New 
York  you  reside.  Con¬ 
tains  120  pages  of  Ori¬ 
ental  objects  —  many 
in  actual  colors.  In¬ 
cludes  kimonos,  even¬ 
ing  coats,  wadded 
robes  for  men  and 
W(pinen,  hand  bags, 

( >riental  slippers, 
shawls,  scarfs,  purses, 
jewelry,  perfumes, 
ivories,  novelties, 
bronzes,  baskets,  toys, 
Japanese  toweling, 
crepes,  table  covers, 
stationery,  etc.  Write 
now  as  edition  is  limi¬ 
ted.  Address  Dept.  38 


-A-A-VANTINE-O-CO-Inc- 
Fifth  Avenue  G  39lh  Street  .  New  York 
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NEW  SPRING  FICTION  FOR  NOVEL  READERS 


THE  SHADOW  RIDERS 

I5y  Isabel  Paterson.  lamo.  Cloth.  $1.33  net. 

Western  Canada  is  the  background  for  “The  Shadow  Riders.”  The  title  is  an  echo  of  the  old  U'est,  “the  lost  land,” 
which  now  li\'cs  only  in  the  memory  of  the  pioneers.  The  story  itself  is  concerned  with  a  newer  West  which  has  not  vet  been 
pictured  in  fiction;  a  country-  of  the  young.  It  retlects  the  feverish  hopes,  the  cpiick  successes,  the  amazing  social  boulcverse- 
ments  onl\-  possilile  when  all  the  old  elements  of  society  have  been  poured  together  and  shaken  up  pellmell.  It  is  not  a  melting 
pot,  but  a  grab  bag.  Hecause  it  is  a  country  of  the  young  it  is  crude,  rude,  hustling,  shortsighted,  greedy  and  idealistic.  There 
is  nothing  sleepy  nor  stagnant  about  it. 

It  is  a  romantic  story,  naturally,  al.so  by  the  grace  of  youth.  It  is  the  love  story  of  a  man,  of  a  woman,  and  of  a  girl. 
Character  stands  out  sharply  against  such  a  background,  or,  rather,  such  a  lack  of  background.  Each  must  stand  on  his  or 
her  own  feet.  If  one  grows  dizz\'  and  stumbles,  there  is  a  chance  to  rise  again.  There  is  always  another  chance.  VVhat  these 
three — and  one  other — make  of  their  second  chances,  is  the  story. 

Politics  and  money  play  their  parts  in  the  plot.  'I'hottgh  lot’c-making  is  the  bttsiness  of  youth,  it  has  its  pastimes;  such 
little  things  as  these. 

The  author  has  written  of  a  thing  she  knows,  with  a  new — and  sharp— pen,  and  the  presentment  will  prove  as  interesting 
as  the  realit\'. 

THE  UNPRETENDERS 

By  .Anne  Warwick,  author  of  “Victory  Law',”  “The  Chalk  Line,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  '$1.20  net. 

These  stories  of  e\ery-day  peoftle  go  to  show  that  not  those  who  make  the  most  noise  in  the  world,  but  rather  the  quiet 
and  unobtrusive,  are  accomplishing  the  world’s  w'ork.  In  the  estimation  of  their  friends  .Anne  is  “  just  a  plain  wmman  ”;  wdiat 
else  is  Warner  but  “a  wag”?  Chalmers  is  “clearly  a  clulmian”;  Pix — “purely  a  philanthropist.”  The  reader  is  quite  as 
much  astonished  as  the  friends  at  the  development  ol  these  apparently  insignificant  and  “plain”  people. 

SADIE  LOVE 

By  .Avery  I  lor  WOOD,  author  of  “I'air  and  Warmer,”  and  dramatizer  of  “Set'cn  Days.”  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25 
net. 

This  novel  has  been  dramatized  and  wms  played  in  New  ^'ork  with  great  success.  It  is  a  delicious  bit  of  comedy.  Sadie, 
having  just  been  married  to  an  Italian  prince,  gets  a  message  from  a  former  sw'eetheart,  and  decides  that  she  wall  not  go  on  a 
real  honeymoon  with  her  newly  made  husband,  but  that  she  will  go  on  an  “ostensible”  honeymoon,  and,  after  six  months, 
will  desert  the  prince  and  marry  her  old  sw'eetheart.  .At  this  itoint,  the  sw'eetheart  arrives,  but  it  transpires  that  he  is  mar¬ 
ried,  and  simultaneously  arrives  a  past  sw'eetheart  of  the  prince,  and  her  law'3'er,  wdio  bids  fair  to  be  a  present  sweetheart.  The 
wdte  of  the  former  sw'eetheart  proves  to  be  a  general  and  she  locks  them  all  in,  only  to  have  them  get  out  of  windows,  and  one 
funny  thing  after  another  happens. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL 

By  Muriel  Hine,  author  of  “Earth,”  “April  Panhazard,”  etc.  121110.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

This  book  describes  the  courtship,  marriage  and  subsequent  ambitions  of  Orde  Taverner,  a  brilliant  young  surgeon  and 
a  leader  of  the  present-day  eugenics  faction.  The  title  is  taken  from  a  certain  phrase  in  the  opening  chapter  in  which  Taver¬ 
ner  maintains  that  “the  indii'idtial  must  be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  the  race”  w'hen  it  comes  to  a  case  of  choosing  between 
them. 

By  an  ironical  stroke  of  fate,  at  the  height  of  his  career,  he  falls  a  victim  himself  to  his  own  theories,  and  is  faced  with 
the  choice  of  making  good  his  contention  at  the  risk  of  estranging  the  young  wife  he  adores,  or  of  retiring  from  his  leader- 
shi]! — a  renegade  in  his  owai  eyes. 

'I'he  solution  of  the  problem  is  unexpected;  and  the  book — which  opens  with  the  dawn  of  love  in  beautiful  Ficsole — ends 
at  Polrennick,  the  home  of  those  Lees  who  “never  forgive,”  on  a  strong  note  of  hope  which  stands  out  clear  against  the  present 
background  of  war. 

BILDAD  THE  QUILL-DRIVER 

By  William  Caine,  author  of  “The  Irresistible  Intruder,”  etc.  With  six  illustrations  by  11.  AI.  Bateman.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
$1.25  net. 

A  fantastic  tale,  sotting  forth  the  adventures  of  Bildad,  the  young  descendant  of  many  generations  of  leather-dressers. 
So  strong  an  aversion  had  young  Bildad  to  this  calling  of  his  ancestors  that  the  old  Seercss  of  the  district  was  called  in  to  decide 
his  profession.  “.A  writer,”  was  her  verdict;  so,  after  mtich  grumbling  on  the  part  of  his  father,  young  Bildad  was  educated. 
Then  he  started  off  from  home  (o  fill  a  post  as  secretary,  and  many  were  the  adventures  that  befell  him,  for  he  found  himself 
in  the  employ  of  a  Collector  of  Human  Monstrosities,  and  one  of  them,  a  giantess  of  appalling  appearance,  determined  to 
marry  Bildad.  His  strenuous  efforts  to  escape  the  bonds  of  matrimony  and  the  strange  w'ay  in  w'hich  fate  stepped  in  to  rescue 
him  form  one  of  the  most  original  and  amusing  episodes  of  this  highly  diverting  tale. 

MOBY  LANE  AND  THEREABOUTS 

By  .A.  Neil  Lyons,  author  of  “Kitchener  Chaits,”  “Arthur’s,”  etc.  121110.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

In  “Moby  Lane”  Mr.  Neil  Lyons  is  a  looker-on  amid  a  small  country  community.  New  types  of  character  from  his 
\'ersatile  pen  figure  in  this  chronicle.  A'et  w’e  have  here  the  same  half  serious,  half  w'himsical  standpoint  and  the  intense  realism 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  this  w'riter’s  work. 

Air.  Robert  Blatchford,  writing  in  The  Weekly  Dispatch  (London)  says  of  Mr.  Neil  Lyons:  “He  is  one  of  the  best  short- 
story  writers  in  the  world;  he  is  a  poet  and  an  artist,  and  if  the  juiblic  knew  his  work  they  would  buy  his  books  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.” 

VICTOR  VICTORIOUS 

By  Cecil  Starr  Johns.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

“Victor  Victorious”  rleals  with  the  adventures  of  the  king  of  a  mythical  European  State.  But  it  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  book  of  adventure,  though  there  is  no  lack  of  adventures  in  it.  Through  all  the  exciting  incidents  of  Victor’s  life  runs 
a  definite  itlea — the  building  up  of  the  character  of  a  king  and  of  a  government,  and  yet  these  ideas  are  developed  ciuite  natur¬ 
ally  through  the  story,  and  give  it  a  human  and  intellectual  interest  in  that  the  reader  almost  unconsciously  applies  them  to 
our  own  times  and  circumstances. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  DUNE  COUNTRY 

An  Etcher* s  Journeys 
By  EARL  H.  REED 

Author  of  “The  Voices  of  The  Dunes,”  etc. 

With  60  illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Cioth,  $2.00  net. 

The  text  and  illustrations  in  this  book 
depict  the  strange  and  picturesque 
country — the  big  ranges  of  sand  dunes 
that  skirt  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Mr.  Reed’s 
etchings,  made  in  the  region  of  which 
he  writes,  have  already  won  him  de¬ 
served  fame. 


Now  Ready 

IMPRESSIONS 

Of  the  Art  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  - 
Exposition 

By  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 

Author  of  "MODERN  ARTISTS’’ 

Profusely  illustrated  with  five  plates  in  full  colour 
and  eighty-two  half  tones 

Large  Octavo,  Boards,  $3.60  net 


SOME  RARE  | 

PORTRAITS  OF  JAMES  | 

McNEILL  WHISTLER  | 

By  A.  E.  GALLATIN  | 

Author  of  “The  Portraits  and  Caricatures  H 

of  Whistler,”  etc.  m 

Edition  limited  to  100  copies,  signed  J 

and  numbered,  and  printed  at  the  De  m 

Vinne  Press.  $5.00  net.  | 

A  critical  essay  with  reproductions,  M 

by  the  photo-gelatine  process  of  | 

hitherto  unpublished  portraits  and  | 

caricatures  by  Seymour  Haden,  Bol-  M 

dini,  Thomas  R.  Way,  Helleu,  E.  T.  B 

Reed  and  Max  Beerbohm.  H 


This  series  of  impressions  by  Dr.  Brinton  constitutes  more  than  a  mere  account  of  the  Architecture, 
Paintings,  and  Sculpture  seen  at  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  Expositions.  They  form  rather  a 
critical  survey  of  modern  American  and  European  art.  The  articles,  since  their  original  appearance  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine  have  been  revised  and  augmented  by  additional  illustrations  and  a  comprehensive 
introduction. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Brinton  does  not  exclusively  confine  himself  to  individual  artists,  but  also  treats  of 
=  the  contemporary  art  movements  in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Hungary,  Portugal,  the  Argentine,  the  three 
H  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  the  United  States. 

m  A  special  feature,  and  one  which  lends  additional  weight  and  authority  to  the  book,  is  the  inclusion 

M  of  a  complete  Bibliography  of  books  and  articles  relating  to  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  two  Expositions. 

m  There  is  also  a  comprehensive  and  carefully  prepared  Index  of  Artists. 

I  John  Lane  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 
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Tie  men  who  buy  Pierce-Arrow 
cars  are  liberal  spenders,  but 
shrewd  buyers.  They  ask  much,  | 
and  much  is  given  them.  | 

^le  Pierce -Arrow  Motor  .M 
Car  Comp  any,  Buffalo, 
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